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The Historical Life of Joanna, Queen of Na- 
ples and Countess of Provence. 2 vols. 
gvo. London, 1824. 

Tae name of Joanna of Naples has heen 
so long considered as synonymous: with 
crime and profligacy—with all dereliction of 
female honour and decorum, that many who 
are acquainted with no more of her life than 
the brief and compendious slander general- 
ly attached to ber in outlines of modern his- 
tory, will either anticipate many impure Ge- 
tails inthese volumes, or wonder that such a 
subject should have been selected by the his- 
torian. On perusal, however, we find so little 
ground for the charges generally adduced 
against her, that we wonder how such calum- 
nies should have ever found credit, did we not 
know the virulence of party-spirit and the 
avidity with which reports prejudicial to the 
fame of others are ever received by the world. 
As here represented, she appears to have 
been every way worthy of her illustrious de- 
scent and high rank,—as amiable for her 
moral virtues and the generosity of her cha- 
racter, as for the charms of her person and 
her extraordinary accomplishments, - As 
the encourager of literature and the pa- 
troness of Petrarch and other eminent indi- 
viduals, this princess has at least such claims 
on our, admiration, that we ought not to 
pronounce her guilty, until we have atten- 
ely listened to the vindication here pre- 
sented in her behalf. 

The deposition of Frederic Il. of Swabia, 
oagrer by the council of Lyons, in 
=49, transferred the kingdom of Naples to 
Charles of Anjou, who, by his marriage 
with Beatrice, the youngest daughter of 
faimond Berenger “V., Count of Pro- 
ne gy ent mpater of that delightful 
Rohe y. ut, a though the pope then 

ug it to deprive I rederic of his crown, that 
ney mgt disposed o resin it he re 
death, be whe d his Tiling sr cho 

r ni Oe. : . us Ttalian dominions to 

to his illc ety and, in failure of his issue, 

gitmate son, Manfred. 

* Manft-g — a was very short, 

© be oe Is usurped the rights 

fell ca . — 11S nephew. tHe soon 
alter which = = battle of Benevento; 
th penaeass, ms es effectually removed 
sh ccm wih the youthful Conradine, 
ous death” ir to a public and ignomini- 
master of Nac thus became undisputed 
Charles If P as. His son aud successor, 
Proved himself, during a reign 








of twenty. , ‘ 
ion years, the kind protector of 


his subjects, while, by the fostering patron- 
ave which he lent to the arts, he laid the 
foundation of that celebrity which Naples 
attained in the following reigns. At his 
death, he was succeeded in his Neapolitan 
possessions by his third son, Robert ; his se- 
cond son, St. Louis of Toulouse, having 
died at an early age, and his eldest, Charles 
Martel, possessing the crown of Hungary, 
in right of his mother, The pretensions 
of the Ilungarian line, and their jealousy, 
eventually caused the misfortunes and 
worked the downfall of Joanna. Ro- 
bert, who justly merited the epithets wise 
and good attached to his name, is well 
known as the grandfather and immediate 
predecessor of Joanna (her father, the 
Duke of Calabria, dying very shortly after 
her birth ;)— 

‘This prince was not less distinguished 
for his martial abilities than for his pacific 
virtues ; and though he was never able to 
reduce the island of Sicily to obedience, 
yet, as the head of the Guelph party, his in- 
fluence extended throughout the whole of 
the Italian peninsula, from the kingdom of 
Nuples at oneekfrémity, to his own states 
in Piedmont at the other. The popes, by 
their residence at Avignon, had much weak- 
ened their temporal authority in Italy ; and 
all that their spiritual power gave them was, 
by their favour, transferred to the king of 
Naples, their faithful vassal, and their va- 
liant champion in their unceasing contests 
with the German emperors. 

‘Italy was at this period the nursery of 
arts, sciences, and letters, and Robert ex- 
erted his widely-spread influence, much to 
thé benefit of mankind in general, by his 
liberal and powerful patronage of learning 
and learned men: he delighted not only in 
their conversation, but in hearing them read 
their works; and liberally recompensed 
them in praise, and more solid rewards. All 
those whose fame had reached him he in- 
vited to his court, and others repaired to 
his palace of their own accord, certain of a 
gracious reception. At an immense ex- 
pense he collected the richest library in 
Europe, and committed it to the care of 
Paul of Perugia, one of the most eminent 
scholars of the day. From earliest 
youth he had scarcely ever passed a day 
without study; in the camp or the court, 
it formed equally the relaxation of his lei- 
sure moments; the habit had been formed 
during his captivity in Spain, and it became 
afterwards the passion of his life; rather 
more, perhaps, in old age, than was desir- 
able in a king. lie was constantly sur- 
rounded by bouks, and read even in his 


his 





walks, often drawing from his studies in- 
structive, and sometimes, we are told, sub- 
lime subjects of conversation. He is said 
to have been an eloquent orator, and a skil- 
ful philosopher and physician, taking that 
word either as implying a knowledge of the 
works of nature, or the art of medicine ; 
and, like all other philosophers and physt- 
cians of his time, was profoundly versed in 
the theological subtleties and astrological 
visions of the day. It is a curious fact, 
however, that this most learned king was, 
in his early childhood, rather of a dull ca- 
pacity, and had so great an aversion to 
learning, that his father despaired ot 
his even acquiring the common rudiments 
of literature. The perusal of the fa- 
bles of sop first inspired Robert with that 
passion for reading which has conferred 
greater celebrity on his name . than all {us 
martial exploits. Though, like all his fa- 
mily, fond of the gay science, as practised 
by the troubadours of Provence, he consi- 
dered the art of poetry as applicable only 
to trifling subjects, and as ranking infinitely 
below the erudite studies of the scholastic 
divine or astrologer, and seems to have been 
wholly unacquainted with the poetry of his 
Florentine contemporary, the imuinortal 
Dante.’ 

A mistaken policy induced Robert to 
unite Joanna, while yet a child, with An- 
drew, the youngest son of his nephew, Caro- 
bert of Hungary, a youth of ignoble charac- 
ter, in preference to any of his nephews of. 
the houses of Tarante or Durazzo. 

At his decease, he appointed a regency 
during the minority of Joanna; but the un- 
becility and youth of Andrew soon placed 
both himself and his youthful consort within 
the power of Friar Robert, a monster of 
crueltyand hypocrisy. This wretch,— 

‘On the joint proclamation of Andrew 
and Joanna, as king and queen, demanded 
admission to the council for himself, as pre- 
ceptor, and for Nicholas the Hungarian, as 
vovernor of the young king; they, by a fatal 
oversight, admitted them to a share in the 
eovernment, thus undoing, m an hour, all 
the measures the late king had taken, for a 
series of years, for their exclusion. Bya 
continuation of the same artifices the friar 
procured the admission of some of his crea- 
tures to the council, and the appointment of 
others to offices of trust and importance ; 
and was thus enabled to seize the reins of 
vovernment, when the unfortunate mter- 
ference of Pope Clement VI. cancelled the 
regency as appointed by the will of ltobert, 
and nominated his legate to govern Im its 





| place in right of a peculiar clause of the in- 
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vestiture, The turbulent and ambitious 
amongst the nobles seized the opportunity 
of forwarding their own schemes, and would 
the regency nor the lesute, 


' } Vis A . . Pai 7 . 
}? eadiny the ricats of the council ot resency 


obey neither 


; , . } | ~— Deane are 
vhen the levate commanded, and denving 
them authority when they endeavoured to 

oa ats , +t, +) ' 
‘ res } { M ( ’ i } t i > 

’ ' 
i iI it ‘ . ‘ ' } ; } f)tj li- 
. S| ’ ? 1 } . 
ny the populace !' his Hy] Ocritical pre- 

; + 
tences to superior sanctity, 3 nd working on 
the hopes of the mereenary and pt siivate 
' . | *. * . _ 

among the nobles by promises of future ad- 
vancemenut, secon found himself at the head 


of a party powerful enough to enable latins 
tu dety both Pope aad regency; and no 
long rer ‘keeping rany measures, C “he 1 eve ry 
thing in right of Andrew ak treated both 
the queen dowager and the queen 
with the utmost insolence, and the latter, as 
became, in fact, only a 


the wife of Andrew, | 
state prisoner in their bands; whilst the 


| IC, 


other members of the royal family, ban — 
from court by the arrogance ot the bk: 

rians, abandoued her to her fate, some of 
the princes of the Llood retiring to their 
own fortresses to brood over schemes of 
revenge or aggrandizement at home, others 
repairing to the shores of Greece in the 


vain hope of establishing their title to the 
empire of the west by force of arms. 

‘This first reverse of fortune was a hard 
_trial to a princess of s! xteei, who bad hi- 
therto been the obje ct of p: rental foudness 
and courtly adulauion; but what afflicted 
her still more was the weak indolence of 
her husband, who was not less than herself 
the slave of the Hunyarians.’ 

The coronation of Andrew was yt 
hy the Ne: ap olitan age 2S, altogether, espe- 
cially by the Duke « f Durazzo, who had 
espoused the Princess Maria, Joanna’s sis- 
ter; for they dreaded the insolence of the 
Hungarians, should they be furnished with 
any legitimate title to rule ; yet, at length, 
a bribe to the pope from the court of Han- 
yary procured his bull for the coronation of 
Andrew and Joanna conjoinily ; : mats of the 
former, only as consort of the quee: 

The celebration of this ceremony was, 
however, frustr: ite od by an event that fatally 
affected Joanna’s repose while living, and 
her character when dead :— 

‘The 20th of September was fixed for 
coronation of the king and queen. On 
night of the 18th they retired to rest as 
usual, intending to return at an early hour 
the next day to Naples, preparatory to the 


the 
the 


1€ » 


ceremonies and fatigues of the morrow. 
The Hungarian attendants of Aucrew were 
sunk in sleep and wine, the imouaks of the 
convent were enjoying their snort repose 
previ vus to their customary hor ir of chant- 
ing matins, when Mabrice, the sister ot Ja- 
) +] ? ' ® 
cobuzio di Pace, Andrew's don imberlain, 


who was one of the ladies of the queen’s 
bed-chamber, entered in haste, and told 
Andrew that a courier from Friar Robert 
had just arrived, and waited to conter with 
him on atfairs ofimoment. Unsuspicious of 
any evil design, “ e prince got up and dress- 

| It. in ord er to pr eed to au da: Saal 


©e¢] I Mnsecil, 
went at the end of a neigh bouring llery, 
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where, not the supposed courier, but some | presented her behaviour accordine 
of the conspirators were asse mbted. Im- | peared most likely to their imaginai’® 
me “di: itely on his leavi we the queen, the door | sue wouid act on the “i position ot 
f her upartinent was secured Ly ve | euniltv p ds sipes ~ ab 1 the ff on] deed, ‘ 
rators, we must suppose, to prevent his re- | C) ronic le ¢ Asravinian represe 
turn or her egress When he cot about the } after se the body i +n ‘eines ~~ 
middie of t! callervy, some Persons, bust ng Andrew, and re , no sue, 
wie thev were was never positively known, | wiicl ¢ burst into the apartme - 
| nt; 
urround dothy is one stops ed bis mouth ites, that when the qi ween was inf Onin 
with ai iron yauntlet or glove, so as to pre- | by ber and ethers, wh 10m) her cries diss 
veut his crics; others threw round his neck | her apartiuent, of the murder of the kin 
a cord with a running knot, a towel, or a |! she was so conscte nee-stricken, and j In St 
bandkerchieft—ior the circumstances are la a state of cuilty confusion, that She ¢ 
ditierentiy related, and all dragged bim for- | not even rise from the spot w here she | | 
ward tothe balcony of the open gailery, till the marning was far ¢ xdvanced, and | k nes 
from which he was bung over the garden, not how to raise her tearless eyes, or tO log 


and some of the conspirators stationed there 
strangied him by puiling him by the feet. 
{faving accomplished their horrible purpose, 
they w would have proceeded to bury the 
body i in the garden, with the intention of 
saying heh id left the kingdom for Hungary 
by the advice of his couns sellers; but 
execution of this wnbecile contrivance 
stopped by the unexpected appearance of 
arian mand 
alana but not so called 
in one 
and 


rhe 


Was 


¢ 
ifung (by some said to have 


bli 
; : 
been the Of 
7Pp°? 


by \ 
ce ’ 
Of tie 


Lil na 


*) \ } 
yee w! i) StC 


rt redeed. }) robably 


apartments under the balcony, 


eter Sees Sayre ear , 
who was disturbed by the fall of the body, 
when the cord wien suspended if was cut 
or breken. ler cries assembled the imba- | 


bitants of the couvent to the spot and dis- 
persed the con 
tions; and the body of the unfortunate prince 


spirators, who fled In call direc- | 


Up atany one, 

‘The tancy of other writers has given; 
directly coutrary picture. The nurse, gy 
| cording to her usual custom, goes into tly 
apartment an id nds the queen sitting y 
the side of the bed; she asks her agua 
| King is; Joanna, laughing, says she does yy 
/ snow, on wich the nurse goes ont, and, ¢ 





| . 
rected by a miraculous light, sees Andrew’ | 
body sying on the grass, below the baleom 

3% ’ «1 , } : ‘ ia 17) s e id 

| supposing him: asicep, she returns tO thy 
Chauioes wir, °° 7 the king sli CepS i , 

i } . . ’ 

}the garden,” to which the queen relies 
«* ! «| > os i} ae 

Let Lin sleep there ;’’ stil unsatiste 

| She desceuds to the g rurden, where her a 


) pear: ance puts the couspir: ators to flight, 
‘At the end of three days, the body " 
the unfortunate Andrew was conve eved | 


Naples and buried in the cathedral 
‘where,” says Bouche, it was laid in the 
| chi el of St. Louis, with many tears and | 


’ 


was Inmediately carried into the church | 
ofthe convent. Of this horrible transaction 
little is nie bent known, except the atro- 
cious catastrophe. Llistoriaus disagree as to 
the cire atin sales instigators and the 
perpetrators of the murder, and abound 
iu directly contradictory assertious ; some | 
say that Andrew was sleeping with the 


queen when he was called up ; and as Boc- 
caccio on the one side, who was at Naples 
at the time, and Villan? on the other, who 
had beeu informed by Nicholas, the Hunga- 
rian, his governor, agree in this, it was most 
proba tbly the case; others, however, say he 
was in the euti-chanhes, undressing, and 
others that he was in a different apartment 
altogether, with the ladies the queen’s 
bed-chamber, laughing and talking with 
childish mirth. The queen, immedia 

the murder, fled to in a dreadful 
state of agitation and and calling 
round her the most esteeined tric of King 
“abs nanded counsels 


BE a ve 1} 


oO; 


Napies, 
fear: 
nde 
», CONN 
arful en Messengers 
see ely sated ed 
and tie 


to inform the Pope 
u \ ic dreadful 
event: and Joanna is said te bave written 
to the latter a most pathetic letter, implor- 
ing his protection for her and her ab: rad 
shild. No authentic account 
how or whea became acquainted, 
showed acquaintance, with the mui 
ne V ant ouly says she returued 


Naples next morning, and did not show the 


1} 
Kins ot Tlunc: t| 
! 
i 


af} 
or 


ot 


to 


rey MIS 
she 


fer 


tely on 





In this | 


— . | 
Were ihe 





grief she ought to have done. ller contem- | 
porary friends, who have not had recourse | 
to invention in her defence, are also silent | 
on the subject. st some writers have re- 


mentations.” The horror that wa iS EXpress 
ed at his fate es all ranks of people m the 
kinedom of N aples, is highly creditable: 
ihe moral teeling of the times: the youth 
the innocence, and the unmerited suffering 


of the victim moved the most obdurate 
hearts. But whilst historians unanimously 


record this circumstance, the represente 
tivus of many would lead a careless reade 
to suppose that the remains of the prince 
were neglected and exposed to indignity. 

“ Liis bod y lay three days unburied, aud 
then, say they, was brought to Naples 
and buried } 7y the canon of the cathedral at 
his own expense.” Lleuce some make ou 
an additional charge against Joanna, accus 
ing her of neglecting the interment altoge- 
ther; whilst others assert that she had 
performed hastily and privately before she 


left Aversa, These ac cusati ys neutralize 
exch other, The first opinion is derived 
trom what Bouche calls “ the ingenious bit 


‘inscribed on the tomb of An 
1) the early e ut of the 16th century, 
me of those who, after the accusations 


originally made against her had been given 
pted bh y the 


(LiSE epilu ph, ; 
es a ts 


i 
up by her cor itemporarics, prom 
f iy of party spirit in religi ion, endeavoured 
to revive them after her decease. 

‘fThere is in this representation just that 
inixture ‘of truth and ¢ fala ehood which always 
pr into the composition of slander, 2° 
without which it could not for one moment 
hold together, Or assume any imposing 
Shape. The body of Andrew was three 
‘days unburied. The preparations for its 
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with the 


‘oterment, - —_ 
ane | not have been completed sooner ; 


rank, coulé 


i d a mo = As 4 . : g 
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concealment. His obsequies were most 
yrobably performed by the canon of the | 
cathedral, whose proper office it was, and 
in the cathedral, the customary burying- | 
Jace of the monarchs ot Naples ; whether | 
at the expense of the canon Ol the cathedral 
it is impossible to say ; if they were, 





or not, 


it was : ‘ . 
§ Peter's had performed the obsequies of 


the popes from the earliest recorded period, 
and a great portion of the funereal expenses 
were at their charge. Ifany, or all, of the 
roval family had compassed the death of the 
unfortunate youth, it is absurd to suppose 
they would have permitted a circumstance 
of this kind, which must have revolted all 
minds against them. The greater the con- 
sciousness of guilt, the more solicitude to 
preserve appearances. . 
‘Most of the contemporaries of the ill- 
fated Andrew have represented his manners 
as barbarous and gross, and his habits as 
those of the lowest intemperance, and some 
have even added ferocity to drunkenness, 
gluttony, and other low propensitics. But 
tlese vague accusations proceed principally 
from the chroniclers of distant Italian and 
German cities, who, without any personal 
knowledge on the subject, have recorded 
popular rumours and prejudices. The friends 
and the enemies of the reputation of 
Johanna have alixe concurred in exaggerat- 
ing lus iaults, the first to excuse, at all risks, 
the conduct imputed to her, the other to 
account for that personal aversion which 
could alone form a suthicicut motive to 
render the part they have attributed to her 
compatible with her general character for 
equity and humanity, patience and forgive- 
ness, Tie judicious Costanzo speaks of 


ceremonies due to his | indeed a youth of great hopes, his intellect | 
must have been of that description which 1s | 
asty interment would have not manifested atan early period, but which | 
; is not the less valuable for its tardy devel- | 


opment.’ 


We have not space to enter at length 


into the arguments adduced by the author 
to vindicate Joanna, from being privy to) 
this murder ; suffice it to say, therefore, that 
at the time no imputation attached itself to 
Joanna, for not even Louis of Hungary, 
doubtless customary: the canons of | Andrew’s elder brother, and subsequently 
the mortal enemy of the queen, made any 
accusation of the kind against her until he 
aimed at seizing On her dominions. 


(To be continued.) 
Pt} p>o—— 


The Bachelor's Wife : a Selection of Curious 


and Interesting Extracts, with Cursory 
Observations. By Joun Garr, Esq. Post 
8vo. pp. 444. Edinburgh and London, 
1824. 


Ir readers could be deterred from a pe- 
rusal of any work by the first half-dozen 
words, few 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Waketield, for he be- 
gins by telling us that theré are a hundred 
faults in it: if we, therefore, say the Bache- 
-lor's Wife is not like Cwsar’s wife, that in 
fact she is not without her faults (a privi- 
lege very ungallantly allowed to a woman 


persons would have perused 


without a head only), we trust our readers 
will not stop there, but hear us out—for ‘ we 





will speak.’ Our first objection to this 


work will he considered a very singular | 


one: it is simply that Mr. Galt is by far too 


clever aman for such a task,—a person of | 


his genius should not make books; but the 
fact is that the Bachelor’s Wife is rather a 


recreation than a work of the author,—asort | 


of relaxation while he was spending the 
produce of his last novel and projecting a 
new one. Another objection we have to 
the remark in the preface is that he § has not 


; { yur ,¥ ane 4 mae . re - . ° . 

sarod only as stupid and slothfui, and | scrupled toassume opinions which he would 
t "¢ TO ‘ \ oa eS . . . ° 

rather as devoid of great quancies than de- | hesitate in many, instances to acknowledge 


vraded by vicious ones: Villani designates 
bin only as a youthful and innocent king : 
whilst Petrarch, rising in his praises calls 
him the most gentle and inoffensive of men, 
a youth of a rare disposition, a king of great 
hopes, 

. Chis eulogium of Petrarch it is dificult to 
reconcile with the measures of exclusion 
adopted by King Robert, and with other 
historical “evidence: like most eloquent 
Writers, he not unfrequently overpasses the 


the effect of his subject. His eulogium of 
Andrew was written immediately after his 
death, when all bis feellugs were naturally 
excited in his favour, and whilst he was yet 
tg to him for having liberated the 
‘Pi, unconscious that he had thereby 

Mainiy contributed to his death. The 
medium between the exaggerated praise of 
Perch ad ie eontamely of mot hi 
the Preng Pereriet, will probably give 
and he se agg of Andrew. Guileless 
ease es at the faculties of his mind 
tein My 'porized by indolence, that they 
» In his short career, nearly as useless 





as if _ i . 1 
they had never existed ; and if he was 


because there are several sub- 
in the work on which we 


as his own,’ 


jects noticed 


should like to have his real opinion; the 


disavowal, however, will not excite surprise 
when the Bachelor’s Wife asserts that the 
dramas of Shakspeare ‘ave heavy and im- 


probable spectacles,’ that nothing can be 


worse asa piece of art than Hamlet, that 
‘nobody goes to see a play of Shakspeare 
from any curiosity with respect to the re- 
sult of the scencs as conuected with the 
story,’ and that ‘the stars of his poetry are 
so involved amidst clouds of mediocrity, 
that a stranger without a guide might look 


‘for them all the livelong night of the shortest 


day and probably not find one of them.’ To 
this we would only agree on the same con- 
dition that Dr. O’Toole, in the farce of the 
Irish Tutor, does as to the propriety of put- 
ting what he calls ‘ Romulus and Remius’s 
history’ into the hands ofa child—provided 
the stranger could not read ; for we do not 
think there is a human being at all con- 
versant in the English language that can 
read a single page of the worst play Shak- 
Speare ever wrote, without discovering 


——~ 





in modern verse. 
remark on opinions which the author hesi- 
tates to acknowledge. 


and garnish the table. 





But it is unnecessary to 


The Bachelor's Wife, Egeria—no reiation 


to the nymph of Aricia—is a regular bas- 
bleu, strioped of all the disagreeable part of 
the character, who converses on all sub- 
jects with her Benedict, acts as his libra- 
rian, and, like the bird of India, the indica- 
tor, points out where the sweets are to be 


found. 


The work is, as the title-page states, a se- 


lection of curious and interesting extracts, 
not huddled together without taste or dis- 
crimination ; on the contrary, they forma 
bouquet of which the author finds something 
more than the thread,—a sort of tesselated 
pavement, in which the cement not only 
unites the other pieces disposed in harmo- 
nious order, but is in itself ornamental. 


The selections are very judiciously made, 


and sometimes. are classed under distinct 
subjects, though generally they consist of 
distinct articles in separate chapters, which 
are prefaced by some apposite colloquy be- 
tween the Bachelor and his Egeria,. 
work forms a sort of literary pic-nic, to 
which each guest supplies a dish, while the 


The 


Bachelor and his wite furnish the sauces 
Strange food it wilk 
be said, when we find that De Humboldt 


furnishes an earthquake, and Dr. Clarke 


a volcano, as well as an account of Mos- 
cow and Russian nobility; Howison drops 
down upon us the Falls of Niagara; Miot 
(a very questionable authority) presents his 
account of the massacre of the Turks at 
Jaifa by Buonaparte. We have a Picture 
of Greek Manners from Dr, Holland, and 
another of African Manners by Mr. Bow- 
dich (the last victim at present to African 
discovery), which is followed by Miss Edge- 
worth’s Description of an Irish Cottage. 
Sir Robert Ker Porter supplies a bevy of 
Russian Dwarfs, and recounts some of the 
Adventures of Gustavus Vasa; Burckhardt 
describes the distresses of thirst expe- 
ricnced in a caravan; the fair author of 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century turnishes 
an account of the Roman Palaces, and Legh 
presents us with the horrors of a descent 
into the Caverns of the Crocodiles near 
Manfalout; as a companion to which Orme 
adds the Perilous Adventures of the Two 
Shirleys among the Turks and Persians. M. 
Kinncir gives a brief Memoir of the four- 
teen-wived corsair, Johu Teach, alias 
Black-Beard; and Sir James Mackintosh,* 
instead of the first page of the first chap- 
ter of the first volume of his History of 
England, otlers for acceptance some elo- 
quent passages from his admirable defence 
of Peltier. To render the work somewhat 





* If ever a man hid his talents, or put a 
lighted candle under a bushel, it is this gentle- 
man, With the exception of his Vindicie 
Gallice, anda few political pamphlets of no 
importance, this gentleman though. possessing 


_ abundant leisure and great genius has written 


many such * stars of poetry’ “as rarely shine | 


nothing. His History of England was an- 

nounced ten years ago, as not only agreed for, 
ut purchased at an immense price, and we 

doubt that a dozen pages of it are writren. 
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theological, Mr. Roscoe gives us the cha- 
racter of Luther; and that Protestanism may 
not have entirely its own way, Eustace 
wyuee#«<es mn) the pourpous ceremony of hich 
mass mn St. Peter’s: noris the art military 
forgotten, for we have Froissart’s De escripls ae 
Battle of Cressy, 
Saragossa, and one or two des riplive scenes 
from the Memoits of Prince Kuve ne. Mo- 
dern novelists have also been called upon, 
and the authors of Reginald Dalton and 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Lite, are 
both contributors to this literary olio ; and, 
by the bve, there is a chapter corn from 
Grose’s Olio, a leat from Holinshed, and 
one or two characters trom Bishop Earle. 
But of all the contributors, poets and critics 
are the most liberal: of the former we have 
Gen Jonson, Marston, map sgy thee, 
}ovelace, Carew, Bishop Sprat, klton, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and others, evento Sotheby’s 
Saul and Southey’ s lihoderic, independent 
ef playue poets, neglected poe ts, and stray 
poets. Blackwood, who always contrives to 
squeeze himself ito every good thing, as 
well as to squeeze innumerable good things 
into himself, gives 

on Warburton and , 


of the Southey *s Sieve 


us a batch of criticisms 

lolinson, extending to 
some twenty pages. ‘The ¢ du: irterly Review 
supplies an account of Popular Mytholo; YY, 
and a description of Ancie nt Rome: while 
theEdinburgh overwhelms us with Essays on 
Mahomeddanism, the Philosophy of Kant, 
and the Steam-Engine. Lntre nous (that 
is, between the public and ourselves) the 
latter article would have been as well omit- 
ted, on account of certain notorious blun- 
ders which it centains. ‘The reviewer as- 
suimes, nay even asserts, that ‘ the first idea 
of the steam-engine is found in the writings 
of that celebrated projector, the Marquis 
of Worcester,’ who wrote in the year 1605. 
Now itis notorious that Solomon de Caus 
described a steam-engine which approached 
very near to the invention of the ingenious 
marquis, aboveacentury before,—naimely in 
the year 1615; and that Branca, an Italian 
gave a view and descrip- 
tion of a steam-engine, in his ‘ New Volume 
of Machines,’ published in the year 1629; 
but why do we talk of the stcam-engine be- 


ing the invention of the lower moderns, 
when the elder Hero, of Alexandria, who 


flourished 130 years betore Clirist, describes 
two machines, beth of which are moved by 
steam; but revenous a nos moutons, or, 
other words, let us quit Hero, of Alexandria, 
and return to the Bachelor's Wile, 
we quitted rather upgallanuly. For very ob- 
vious reasons, our extracts will not be nu- 
wuerous or long, as the work, though forming 
a very pleasing voluine, pretends to no other 
originality than that of an author 


whom 


ince- 
niously reaping the barvest of others. We 
shall, however, put our sickle in, aiming 


prince ‘ipally at such parts as are or; ginal, and 
iirst of the Battle of C ressy :— 

‘“T remember,” said the bachelor, in 
speaking of the military achievements of 
si English nation,—* I remember to have 

veurd a remark once made which struck 
me atthe time as having something in it of 
novelty; and vet, though t have often since 


in 


of 











| any possible combustion that 
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turned and turned it over and over again in 
my mind, | have never been able to disco- 
ver that it has any foundation in fact 
truth, any meaniog at all, 
a party conversation was ahout 
the s poetical circumstances of an- 
client warfare compared with those of mo- 
detn battle. ‘The poetry Is not in the cir- 
cul nstances,’ suid one of the gentiemen, 
‘but in the more animated way in which 
our ancestors were accustomed to consider 
the details of bravery and adventure.’ Why 
our ancestors should have dove so I cannot 
understand, nor dol believe they did; but 


, or, 
[t wus made i 
where the 


tipertor 


stili there is no denying that the inc Slate of 


knightly enterprise belonging to their times 
possess a devree of interest which L doubt 
if it be possible to confer on the military ex- 
ploits of any modern hero; and all this I 
conceive to be chiefly owing to the pano- 
ply and paraphernalia of their warfare af- 
tording scope for livelier sallies of fancy in 
description.” 

‘“ Perhaps,” replied Eygeria, after pon- 
dering some time, ‘‘ there is something im 
the observation, it we couid bat know wh: it 
Was passing in tue gentleman’s mind when 
he made it. Inthe battle-tales of antiquity 
there is a degree of vivacity arising from 
the narrations having been chiefly vathe pred 
from actors in the scenes, very diitereut 
from the calm official formality of our va= 
zette accounts, which, though also from act- 
ors, are yet written, as it were, 1 a uniform 
and prescribed style. Buonaparte is al- 
most the only modern who has st: amped the 
impress of his own mind on the re ports of 
his transactions. Iis bulletin after his re- 
turn from the Russian campaigi is quite 
poeucal. Lord Nelson also, on one or two 
occasions, broke out frem the Whitehall 
style, and betr: ive ‘d the depth of his feelings. 
You should therefore bear in mind, that 
the tameness modern history, with re- 
spect to military achievements, arises, be- 
yond all doubt, from the ollicial forms in 
which the information concerning them is 
conveyed, 

é 6s 


of 


As to the panoply and paraphernalia 
of ancient battles being more picturesque 
than those of modern warfare, Lam not in- 
clined to admit. “The sea-iights of our own 
time have been tnmeasurably more 
nificent, both in detail, 
could 
among the galleys of the ancicuts; 
there was of old the sounding 
we not added 


mag- 
than 
arise 
and af 
of shields, have 
thunder of cannon and 


outhue and 


' 
the 


bombs, and rockets too as frightful as co- 
mets, to say nothing of the explusion of 
mines and magazines? The vrandeur of the 


battles of the ancients and of eur ancestors 
consists in the exertions of individual va- 
lour; every thing is particul: ir, and the art 
of the poet in desc ribing them hes in the 
interest with which he invests the enter- 
prises of single warriors. But modern w: ur 
isa superb venerality—all is shrouded i 

smoke—each partic sular battle is a thun Pa 
cloud, whereiv one sees but the 
of fires, and hears but the rattin 
sive peals; the interest, 
dern war in description 


vlancing 
s oF succes- 

mo- 
in sume- 


therciore, ol 


must he 


— 
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thing very difiecrent from those sort of 

nute details and individual ne eee, = 
constitute the charm and sul 
meric battles. In th 
itis not to be doubt 


Which 
hi; nity of Ho. 

battle of W ater|y 

ed that the men felt as 
proudly as ever their foref: thers dir 
Cressy or at Aviicourt ; 
be easy to 


1 a 
but it wotlg Not 
vive an account of their isc 
plined fi wrtitude that would possess the s 
ritand liveluiess of Froissart’s picture of 
the renowned field of Cressy.” 
Our next extract Is froin the stray poetry, 
which contains many Charailag species 


(original we suspect) and is enutled an— 
‘ELEGY BY A SCHOOL-BOY, 
‘ How blest was [ at Dobson’s ball! 
The fiddlers come, my partner chosen! 
My oranges were five in all, 
Alas! they were not half a dozen! 
* For soon a richer rival came 
And soon the bargain was concluded ; 
My Pegyy took him without shame, 
And left me hopeless and deluded. 
‘To leave me for an orange more ! 
Could not your pockets full content ye? 
What could you do with all that store? 
He had but six, and five were plenty. 
‘And mine were biggest, I protest, 
for some of his were only penny ones, 
While mine were all the very best, 

As juicy, large, and sweet as any one’s, 
‘Could I have thought, ye beaux awd belles, 
An orange would have so undone me! 

Or any thing the grocer sells, 
Could move wy fair one thus to shun me! 
© All night [ sat in fixed disdain, 
While hornpip es numDberless were hobbled; 
I wateh’d my mistress and her swain, 
And saw liis paltry present gobbled, 


€‘ But when the country-dance was call’d, 
I could have cried with pure vexatiun; 
For by the arms I saw her haul’d, 
And led triumphant to her siation. 
‘What other could I think to take? 

Of all the school she was the tallest 5 
What choice worth making could I make, 
None left me, but the very smallest! 

‘But now ali thoughts of her adieu! 
This is no time fer sueca diversion; 
Muir's Introduction lies in view, 
And I must write iny Latin version. 
‘Yet all who that way are inclined, 
This lesson learn from my undoing; 
Unless your pockets are well lined, 
ist to vo a wooing. 
Everia is ver y severe on Peter the Great, 
- Russia, without making 
rthe barbarous state of the country he 
hh: o to govern; but no wondera lady should 
be severe on this great monarch when she 
estimates his charac ter by the following t- 
diculous account of his visit to Berlin:— 
‘In the year 1717, Peter the Great 
same with his empress and court to pay 4 
visit at Berlin, On his tirst presentation, 
the czar took Frederic by the hand, and 
said, he was vlad to see him; he then or 
fered to kiss the queen, but she declined 
the honour. Ue next presented his son 
and daughter, and four hundred ladies 1m 
waiting, the greater part of whom, the pri 
cess assures us, were washerwomenl and 


Tis labour | 


; 


a due allowance 
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ynoted to that nominal dignity. 
‘linost every one of them, however, she 
vide hada baby richly dressed in her arms; 
" | when any one asked whose it was, an- 
with great coolness and compla- 
cency, that ° the czar had done her the ho- 
nour to make her the mother of it.’ The 
ezarine was very short, tawny, and — 
ful, dressed like a provincias G ‘ man p ayer, 
jan old-fashioned robe, covered with dirt 
silver, and with some dozens of medals 


scullions pr 


au 
sweredl 


and Sud inal ; 
and pictures of saints strany down the front, 
which clattered every time she moved like 


the bells of @ pack-horse. She spoke little 
German, and no French; and tinding that she 
got on but ill with the queen and her party, 
she called her fool into a corner to come 
and entertain her ip itussian —-which she 
did with such eifect, that she kept her ina 
continual roar of laaghter betove all the 


court. The czar himself is described as tall | 


and rather handsome, though with some- 
thing intolerably harsh in lis physiognomy. 
On first seeing our royal author he took her 
up in his arms, and rubbed the skin off her 
face in kissing her with his rough beard: 
laughing very heartily at the airs with which 
she resented thistamiliarity. [He was lable 
attimes to convulsive starts and spasms, 
and being seized with them when at table, 
with his knife in his hand, put his hosts into 
no little bodily terror. Ile told the queen, 
however, that he would do her no harm, and 
took her hand in token of his good humour; 
but squeezed it so unmercifully that she was 
forced to cry out—at which he Jaughed again 
with great violence, and said, * her bones 
were not so well knit as his Catherine’s.” 
There was to be a grand ball in the evening ; 
but as soon as he had done eating, he got 
up, and trudzed home by himself to his 
lodgings in the suburbs. Next day they 
went to see the curiosities of the place. 
What pleased him most was a piece of an- 
tique sculpture, most grossly indecent. 
Nothing, however, would serve him but that 
his wife should kiss this figure; and when 
she hesitated, he told her he wou!d eut of 
her head if she refused. He then asked this 
piece and several other things of value froin 
the king, and packed them off for Peters- 
burgh, without ceremony. In a few days 
alter, he took his departure; leaving the 


1, . ° ‘ | 
pauace in which he had been lodged in such | 


a state of filth and dilapidation as to remind 
one of the desolation of Jerusalem.’ 

We shall conclude our extracts with the 
author's (for here he is entitled to that 
name) own ‘ Conclusion,’ which contains a 
sly hit at modern literary vanity :— 

‘ Having thus, in a most ingenious man- 
ner, shown with what sort of conjugal 
sweets those gentlemen are entertained who 
bind themselves for better and worse to the 
1ntellectual nymphs, especiaily such of them 
a connect themselves with the family of 
General Literature, we now lay down our 
pen, trim our frill, and smooth our vest, to 
receive the congratulations of the world on 
the success and felicity with which we have 
“accomplished A Most interesting and delight- 
—" Mask. Certainly, we might affect a tone of 
sfeater humility, but humility went out of 





——— 





fashion 
and, to say the truth, it is a weak apery of 
the old school of merit for authors, or in- 


deed for any body else, now-a-days, to talk 
with dithdence of themselves, 

‘No discovery of the moderns is more 
deserving of approbativa than the uses of 
the power of self-confidence,—it is to the 
business of lite what steam is in mechanics, 
—and its operations on the public produce 
effects quite as wonderful,—sometimes, it 
issaid, as profitable. May this be the case 
in the present instance,—for without a view 


to prolit no man who has come to years of | 


discretion would ever think of writing a 
book. Underthe old system, where the vast 
effects of the self-confident power were 
scarcely even imagined, it 1s inconceivable 
what perturbation men of pretension as 
well as their friends suffered, when they 
advanced to claim the attention of the 
world. But now all is smoothness, ex- 
pectation, and complacency. Every genius, 
to whatever class or species he may happen 
to belong, is instructed, when he advances 
from under the maternal wing to try his pin- 
ions in the world, to believe that he cannot 
take tou bold a flight; and, accordingly, he 
most judiciously joins his own clurrup to 
the encouragement of his friends, just as the 
school-boy, in passing through the church- 
yard at night,— , 

«© Whistles aloud to cheer his courage up.” 
The more his fears thicken, and the faster 
his heart beats, the louder and the livelier 
he whistles. Itis so with moderna modesty; 
—there is, however, more rea! humulity often 
in a swagger than in the most demure and 
downcast bashfulness. But enough of this: 
the reader will not think a bit better of 
our book by all the blushes we might try to 
make with ink.’ 

A few more § last words’ must be allowed 
us, though merely to say that the Bachelor's 
Wife, is, in the variety and interest of its 


selection, far superior to the generality of | 


works of this description, and that it is en- 
riched with many accurate remarks and just 
observations. 
———=3+@>e--—— 
Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth of 
England, 
(Concluded from p. 146.) 

In the course of his history, Mr. Godwin 
takes an able view of the state of Ireland 
during the reign of James I, and Charles L., 
the administration of Lord Stratford, and 
the events which followed in that country 
during the disputes between Charles and 
his Parliament, when the Irish thought it 
a good opportunity to shake off those co- 
lonists, James I. had sent over with the 
alleged purpose of reclaiming the wild in- 
habitants, and improving the neglected 
soil of Ireland, so as to render it a valua- 
ble appendage to the empire. ‘The Irish 
took advantage of this dissension in Eng- 
land, and Sir Phelim O’Neile commenced 
a formidable insurrection in Ulster, which 


soon spread to other parts :— 
, nl ' 
‘The lasurgents began with the languag 
of moderation, even, COMMALATIVELY, OF bu 
manitv. ‘Lhey resotved to possess the strong 


before we came into this world; | places; they resolved to be lords of the sor. 


They considered the English as interloper+, 
from whom they bad sustamed multiplier 
and protracted injuries: in conforniity with 
the royal commission, they professed to low. 
with more amicable sentiments on the Scots. 
They were anxious, as far as possible, to 
sled no drop of blood. 

‘ But these sentiments of comparative f- 
bearance were of short duration. The tides: 
entertained by some of the mo3t sober 


}amons them, was that they would act to- 


wards the English as the Spaniards had be- 
haved themselves towards the Moors, cou- 
duct them out of the territory, and forhic 
them, on pain of death, to return. Ba: 
this project implied a situation in the hig!, 
est decree perious and critical. They be- 





| gan with disarming the colonists, and Jead- 


ing them in berds out of the province. They 
determined at first to sutfer them to carr 


| 
| 
| with them such portable things of value a 


they might desire to remove. ‘This pro- 
duced the first disputes. The unlettere: 
| Trish were armed with offensive WEAPONS, 
particularly clubs and skeins (daggers); th 
English were unable to resist. It was lik: 
the lion and the infertor animals. Whar 
| ever the king of beasts claimed he obtai- 
| ed, 7and even punished those who had the 
| presumption to murmur at his demands. 
Violence led on to violence. The priests, 
in particular, whetted the tary of their day 
|; adherents, and goaded them to ferocit, 
l avainst the heretics. The Irish first stris 
ped the victims of their valuables, and the 
| of their clothes. They hurried them alon. 
| like droves of cattle. If any were weak: 
| or more iutirm than the rest, they lett then: 
| to perish by the road-side. The weather 
| soon hecaine uncommonly severe. It 
| 
| 
j 





one of the characteristics of bloodshed an: 
cruelty, that the first step is viewed even by 
| the perpetrator with uncontrollable repuy- 
' nance; but the first step leads to anothe 
and another, till the offender even revels i: 
his own enorinity, 

‘Nakedness—such are the prejudices o/ 


| artificial society— inspires a feeling of cor,- 


; teinpt. 


That we can treat as we please ou. 
unarmed victims is, In some minds, a mo- 


i tive to intliet a cruelty and brutality thin 


cannot be retaliated. All society 1s a sor; 
of discipline that imposes chaiis upon tls 


| wanton impulses of mauy a wild and law- 








less spirit; and the Irish insurgents now 


/ sought vengeance for the long restraint « 


moral and juridical law they had sufferes 
It was delightful to such souls to say, ** Nov 
I can do as [ please; no one will forte . 
nay, my companions, and even my spiritu: 
guides, will applaud me.” Women and chi 
dren were often made the preterable victius 
of assassination; women and children we: 
often employed as the assassins. The ins: 
gination refuses to unfold and contemp: 
scenes so diabolical. Some of the untortu 
nate English threw themselves on the me 


ot those who had once been them cuests ; 
ra ars Lhey had reason to reper t 
Cot j é Some tled to dctensible 


Phev were invited to surr. 


SC speclous promises ; aud SU0TE’ 
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were these promises relied on, than tortures 
and murder were without distinction in- 


flicted on those who had felt prompted t 
trust in them. 


Lisburne the Protestants boasted that th 
number they killed of the assailants amount 
ed to three times the number of their garri 
son. These instances furnished a new sti 
mulus to the ferocity of Sir Phelim and hi 
captains. They converted such an even 


into a signal to assassinate prisoners whose 
lives had hitherto been spared, or to spread 
death and desolation every where among 


the surrounding villages. ‘The detail o 


murder by the club and the dagger speedily 
became too tedious to satiate their thirst for 
destruction. Drowning appeared a more ex- 
At Poertnadown one | 


peditious resource. 


Wherever the English ob- 
stinately defended themselves in their tor- 
tresses they evinced their superiority: at 


sign to the archbishop for a short pause, 
said, ‘My lord, I espy here many resolved 
o | Protestants, who may declare to the world 
the resolution | now make. TIT have, to the 
utmost of my power, prepared my soul to 
become a worthy receiver; and may I so 
e | receive comfort bythe blessed sacrament, 
- | as [ intend the establishment of the true re- 
-| formed Protestant religion, as it stood in 
-} its beauty in the happy days of Queen Eli- 
s | zabeth, without any connivance at popery, 
t | I bless God that, in the midst of these pub- 
lic distractions, I have still liberty to com- 
municate. And may this sacrament be my 
damnation, if my heartdo not join with my 
{| lips in this protestation,’ ”’ 

Rapin conjectures that, by popery, 
Charles, perhaps, did not mean the Ca- 
tholic religion: this is putting a charitable 
construction on the king’s conduct cer- 





Pe 
recovery of her health. To which he 

turned for answer, that, if she pleased L 
would not only give her a safe conduct Ae 
accompany her himself, to London, tg 


, w] 
She might have the best advice and Mes... 
; “al 
for the recovery of her health; byt rs 
those other places he could s " 


: ay noth 
without the direction of P me 


painful to see the effect of civil broils q 
displayed in such instances as this; and - 
cannot but wonder at this style of reply fron 
a commander so noted for good breediy 
and a generous disposition as Essex : 
which the brutality of the thought js ob 
exceeded by the ironical language in whic) 
it was conveyed. It is fair, however to 
observe that this is a single example, many 
instances of courtesy and a liberal hehs. 
viour to the sex occurring on both sides jy 





arliament, tis 


hundred and eighty persons were In onc day 
goaded from a breach in the bridge into the 
stream, and shot at by the assailants as they 
rose to the surface. ‘These executions were 
repeated again and again. The forced imo- 
deration which distinguished the Scots trom 
the English was speedily laid aside. Forty 
thousand persons, and by some compu- 
tations five times that number, are said to 
have pefished in this undistinguishing mas- 
sacre.’ 

The king wished to proceed to Ireland 
in person, to suppress the rebellion; but 
this the Parliament refused, fearing that, 
if he succeeded, he would use his [rish 
army to overawe his English subjects: 
and, indeed, he did afterwards attempt 
to bring over 10,000 men for that pur- 
pose, and succeeded, in some degree, in 
recruiting his own army from Ireland ; so 
that Sir Edward Deering, who deserted 
the king’s party, declared as a reason, 
‘That, seeing so many papists and _ I[rish 
rebels in the king’s army, and the king’s 
counsels wholly governed by the popish 
party, he could not ailow himself to stay 
Jonger among them.’ Mr. Godwin ad- 
duces a singular instance of the duplicity 


tainly, but it is not supported by evidence. 


tiation, and the reformation of the univer- 
silies, to come tothe campaign of 1644, 
when the Earl of Manchester, with Crom- 
well for his lieutenant-general, had the 


the Jeaders of this army Mr. Godwin 
speaks in high terms :— 
‘it gives an additional quickness to our 


their tents, and contemplate the soldier and 
the statesman, busied, as they were, 10 an- 
ticipating the future, in providing for all oc- 
casions, and endeavouring to place the mass 
of yet unformed events under the guidance 
of human prudence and intellect. In this 
camp, which was now traversing Notting- 
hamshire and Lincolnashire, and proceeding 
to York, we might see among others Man- 
chetter, deficient neither in the qualities of 
a gentleman nor the valour of a soldier, the 
most well-tempered and courteous of man- 
kind, firm in purpose, yet ever gentle and 
conciliating in his manners; Cromwell, the 





of the king, connected with this business, 
in the vear 1643 :— 

‘In the month of July, the king, being at | 
Oxford, took occasion, when he was receiv- 
ing the sacramentat Christ Church from the 
hands of Archbishop Usher, to make the 
following protestation. It was at this time | 
that he was earnestly engaged in pressing the 
cessation of arms forthe kingdomof Ireland, 
the operation of which was to be twofold; 
first, to allow the Catholics for one vear free 
and unmolesced possession of all the ad- | 





vantages they had obtained by the rebellion; | 
and secondly, to bring over, tirst the Eng- | 
lish Protestant forces, and secondly a pow- | 
erful reinforcement of Irish Catholics, to | 
ficht the battles of the king against the Eng- | 
lish parliament. But what Charles prineci- 
pally desired at this time was a peace with | 
the Catholics of Ireland, one proposed | 
condition of which was the suspension, if | 
not the total repeal, of the penal laws agaist | 
their religion. The protestation ran thus :— | 

«The king being to reecive the sacra- 
ment, rising trom his knees, and making a 


him a safe eopduct to Bath or bristol for the } 


future guide and oppressor of the common- 


. 


ing whatever be dared to desire; and 


| wealth, daring every thing, and accomplish- 


Vane, ever profound in thought and saga- | 


cious In purpose, desiring the true advan- 
tage and happiness of all within the sphere 


of his influence, and embracing, in his ca- | 


pacions mind, all the elements of public 
safety and substantial improvement. ‘These 
men, now so cordially united, were in no 
long time to be shaken asunder, each actu- 


Ing an obfect which the other two regarded 
with fixed disapprobation,’ 

A singular instance of a want of cour- 
tesy marked the conduct of one of the 
parliamentary leaders, who could least 
have been suspected of it. “The queen 
was at Exeter, where she gave birth toa 
child on the 16th of June, 1644 :— 

‘Essex, who had marched iuto the west, 
was at Chard, less than thirty mites from 
Exeter, in the end of this month; and hither 
the queen scent him a message, desiring from 


We pass over the Counter-Parliament at | 
Oxford, the attempts of Charles at nego- 


command of the army in the north. Of | 


feelings, in the midst of these warlike pro- | 
eeedings, to look into the camp of the Par- | 
liamentarians, to draw back the canvass of | 


the course of the war. The queen embark. 


| July, and from this time saw her husband 
no more,’ 

Mir. Godwin gives an interesting ac. 
count of the disputes relating to church 
government, and the share taken in the 
contest by Milton, ‘who was stimulated to 
undertake the discussion by the circum. 
stance of his dittercnce with his wife, who, 
at the time when the king's affairs ap peared 
|} to be going on most prosperously in the 
former year (1643), retired to the house of 
her father, a royalist, and refused tore. 
turn.’ Inthedispute, when Presbyterian. 
ism struggled for the ascendancy, anda 
scottish army of 20,000 men was marching 
towards London, one of the Scottish di- 
vines sent upon the occasion, with great 
simplicity observed,—* ‘The purpose not te 
meddle with a point of so high conse 
' quence till it please God to advance our 
-army, which we expect will much assist 
our arguments.’ From the church turn we 
to the field, where we have one or two 
anecdotes of the gallant Blake. Prince 
Maurice was besieging Lime, which had 
only a garrison of 1100 men, who made an 
obstinate defence :— 

‘The soul of that defence was Blake, a 
man who, on a subsequent occasion, in sini- 
_lar circumstances, said to his besiegers, “As 
we neither fear your menaces nor accept 
| your proffers, so we wish you for time to 
come to desist from your overtures to US, 
who are resolved, to the last drop of our 
blood, to maintain the quarrel in which we 
are engaged, and doubt not but that the 
same God who hath hitherto protected us, 


ee 


, will ere long bless us with an issue answer 
ated with ditferent sentiments, each pursue | 


able to the justice of our cause—however 
that shall be, to him alone we stand or fall. 

‘It would, perhaps, be invidious to cour 
pare the defence Blake made for Lime with 
the defence made by Fiennes for Bristol 
twelve months before. It is, indeed, sult 
ciently memorable, that Blake was number 
ed among the defenders of Bristol, and be- 
ing trusted with a little fort on the line, he 
had refused to give it up after the governor 
had signed the articles of surrender, !° 
which Prince Rupert threatened to hang 
hin.’ 
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Manchester was not doubted, | probably with much sincerity, as a good ian | the Irish, the animosities of the lhighlanders, 
noblemen, entertaining bopes | and a martyr. Suca he thought himself. | and the fervour ot his own resentments, 
ight be adjusted without | Lie was a patron of the most minute and | could effect. The cattle were driven away 
: “{10n of the monarchy, eared | posing furmalites and processions 5 and | or Gestwoycd ; the villages anid the gpranaries 
the SI ht be brought too low to ne- | we should show ourselves very slender ob- | were wasted with fre; and all who were ca- 
ine SS Such temporizing, however, did | serversof human nature, if we supposed puble of bearing arms were put to the 
weet Petiament, and various mea- | that the most mortified and saintly character. sword without mercy. Having accomplish- 
“* ve eapaelline the army and the | did not feel some flutterings and swellings | ed his vengeance, Montrose returned unop- 
saree _ roposed. Cromwell and ane- | of the heart, when he himseli’ formed the nosed towards Lochaber. He ever aiter 
a pine spoke in favour of the old central figure of such a scene. Tle was | was accustomed to boast, that he had never 
enerals, and said they ought not to in- | mau of narrow prejudices and great bigotry. experienced the providence and yoodness of 
sist.tvo strongly on oversigits :— ile had certainly no sympathies ior those God ina more remarkable manner thap on 
¢4 third member then rose, and proposed who, fur alleged oifences agaist God orthe | this occasion, | . 
a resulution, which was supported by Vane | king, fell under his animadversion ¢ fhe Our lust extract is an interesting anecdote 
and others, that no member of etther house | spectacle of his pulling off his cap in open of Fairtax at the battle of Naseby, where 
of Parliament should, daring the war, have | court, and giving God thanks, whea sen- | Charles behaved gatlantly :— , 
or execute any ollice or command, civil or | tence wis pronounced in the star-chamber | At length the whele of Charles $ main 
military ; and that an ordinance | ould be | against Leighton, professor of moral philo- | battle gave way, except one body of foor, 
brought in for that purpose. Phis ordi- | sophy in the university of Edinburgh, for a | which stood like a rock, and could not be 
nance afterwards obtained the name of the | libel, that he should be publicly whipped, | moved, Fairfax, perceiving this, ordered 
self-denying ordinance. | stand in the pillery, and there be branded, his lite-guard, which had attacked them be- 
‘There were many obvious arguments in | have his ears cut olf, and his nose slit, and | fore, to repeat the assault, while he binself, 
favour of this measure.  [t was alleged | afterwards be imprisoned for lite | Leighton with his own regiment, should at the same 
| 


Essex amd 
yet these 
that matters m 





qvainst it by Whitlocke, that among the | was at this time between fiity and sixty years , instant fall on their rear, sg that they might 
> - . . : - %, : . ior maf d 

Greeks and Romans the greatest otlices, | of age, and was father of the archbishop of meet in the middle. ‘This expedient suc- 
both of war and peace, were conicrred upon | that name], is an justructive example of ceeded, | Fairfax killed the ensign and 
But this statement is some- } what horrible perversity may be committed ; seized his coluvis; and one of his soldiers, 


flag, boasted of the great 


their senators. , 
what fallacious. In Sparta no one could | by one who holds himself to be a good man, , having taken th S 
be a scnator (the senate consisied of only | Laud was now, as we have said, sunk into: ser ice ne had pos formed, His colonel re- 
twenty-eight persous) till he had completed | utter insignificance; but, in the period of, proved him, and reminded tim how many 
his sixtieth year. We may be sure, there-| his prosperity, be was a formidabie instru- | Witnesses had scen that it was done by tee 
fore, that the commanders of their armies | ment and adviser for a prince aspiring to be ; general himself; but Pairtax replied, “ Let 
(him retain that hon sus, I have enough be- 


were seldom or ever senators. Ti Atheus | a tyrant.’ 


Loe he | ee . “ : ;, . tein @ , “ily s ece hid chen 
and Rome the public officers were ali choseu Of Montrose, an important personage in ; side.” The same colonel, seeing the general 
by the assemblies of the people. The cases, | the events of these times, Mr, G.says—— |, in the thickest of the fight without lis hel- 
therefore, were by no meaus paralicl ‘Lhe ‘Montrose had a genius singularly ac- ; met, offered his own, but Patiax refused it. 


. é ; : | kf See : ee 
Parliament at this time in existence ex-} commodated for the scene in which he was, At lengti, when the infantry of the king’s 
tended its authority over every department | now to figure. He was capable of enduring | army was wholly defeated, Charles having 


. rey . 7 e ° , P . ’ ’ ’ ° 6 ‘ : a 
in the state. They exercised the absolute | every hardship, and nothing could subdue | still a body of horse entire, endeavoured to 

. ** . ° .- . . . . - on 1 . pa. - : i i + . . . 
appointment of all public officers. It was | the ardour and elevation of his spirit. He lead them again to the attack, exclaiming, 
an awful responsibility that fell to their loc; | liad the talent of inspiring bis own feelings; “One charge more, and we recover the 


’” | a a 


and it may well be supposed that they did | into the souls of his followers; and, accord- , day.” but the disadvantage they liboured 
wisely in placing tiis check upon the abuse | ingly, the niarches he periormed during the under was too evident; and they could by 
of their authorities.’ iwelve following months were rapid, and , no means be induced to renew the combat.’ 

Mr. Godwin condemns the severity | were unintermitted ; and he conquered diti- | We have nearly reached the conchision 


of the Parliament in the execution of the | culties under which any other man would) of My. Godwin’s first voluine, which ter- 


Archbishop Laud, who, he says, fell aj have sunk, and that were such that, even minates with the king’s wintermg at Ox- 
victim to the Scots, the Presbyterians, and | when he had surmounted them, other men | ford. The abiluy with which he has 
to the resentment of Prynne, who had for- | could with dificulty believe the tale.’ developed the causes of this revolution, 
merly been the subject of his barbarity. Of his cruelties several instances are re- and the clear and succinct narrative of the 
His character is thus drawn :— lated; first, at Aberdeen:— events which occurred, will place bim 

‘Laud had been in prison from the com- ‘Here for four days the city was made a in the first rank as an historian, and make 


Thre 


menceinent of the Long Parliament; but] prey to the most unrelenting barbarity. the public very eager for the succeeding 
for a considerable time he had seemed to | M mtrose, forgetful of the cruelties he had volumes of his valuable work. That his 
be overlooked. Of humble birth, and raised practised against the inhabitants, when he politicsare strongly bordering on republican- 
by a variety of incidental circumstances, as} had come thitber as a leader for the Cove- ism he readily avows ; but when they have 
&man whose principles, both in church and | nauters, five years before, now renewed the neither obscured lus reason, biassed his judg- 
state, marvelously suited the king and his] same calamities, while he was contending for ment, or led him to conceal or pervert a 
then principal advisers, to the dignity he | the cause in which they had then sutiered, single fact—and we conhdently teel they 
enjoyed, he was nu sooner thrown down | The men were murdered in cold blood, the , have not—they cannot be deemed objec- 
from a high station than he ceased to be of | women violated, and the provident Irish tionable, or in any way lessening the value 
any public significance. The church, at the | stripped their victims before they assassi- or fidelity of bis history. 

head of which he had presided for more than | vated them, that their clorhes might not be. . en 

sevelh years, was overturned, and he wus | disfigured with their blood. It wastatalfor) — | = 
buried and overwhelmed in its ruins, At{a woman to be seen weeping for her fatber Sayings and Doings: a Series of Sketches 





»o F 


the time at which we are arrived he was | or her husband slain, and, if observed, she 70 Life. By Puropore E. Hoo, Esq, 
More than seventy-one years of age; and | was instantly killed upon the dead body of \Conciuded from p. 152.) 

Mprsonument and adversity seem tu have | the relative she deplored.’ PE analysis we gave in our last number of 
made vreat ravages in his constitution. The Again, in Argyleshire:— two of t four tales. which cons the 
bectacle of all this oucht to have disarmed | ‘Seven cutive wees, beginning from the Sayings and Duings of Myr. Theodore ifook, 
ne enemies, and induced them to dismiss! 13th of December, did Jlontro pend in would enable cur readers to appreciate fu3 
sin to obscurity and contempt. the work of devastation, Livery thing was talents in managing a story, if lis dramatic 





‘ - ; : =isste> 
Laud certainly speaks of himself, and! accomplished that the sanguinary geuius of eforts had not previously conveyed to them 
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this knowledge. Itis, however, in the draw- 
ing of his characters that this author excels, 
and although they sometimes approach to 
caricature, there 1s areality anda _ freshness 


about them, which has all the appearance of 


their being from the life; but he is rather 
unfortunate in the choice of his names: the 
Burtons, the Danverses, the Mertons, the 
Fitzpatricks, and the Hardings, have all 
long been common to novel-writers, and 
should have been spurned by the author of 
Sayings and Doings; nor ts there any point 
or novelty in calling a school-master Mr, 
Birch, or a school-mistress Mrs. Tickle; 
nor is Humbug avery choice family name. 

It is in the selection of names that Sir 
Walter Scott is so strikingly happy, and 
every one who reads his works feels that 
there is really something ina name ;—but to 
ourthird tale,—‘* The Friend of the Family.’ 
—This friend of the family is a Mr. Amos 
Ford, attorney at law, and as great a scoun- 
dre] as ever charged six shillings and eight- 
pence; who, after committing a thousand 
rascalities for which he deserved to be hung, 
sneaks to his grave, a felo de se, after writing 
a letter to Lord Belmont acknowledging that 
he ‘ had vilified, traduced, and calumniated 
the best of women,’ ‘ misrepresented the 
best-of sons,” and defrauded his lordship of 
rents, and the interest of funded property,— 
all for the sake of a daughter who elopes 
with a strolling player. It does not seem 
remorse caused him to commit the dreadful 
act, but disappointment and revenge on his 
daughter; and he leaves his property to Lord 
Belmont, not by way of restitution, but to 
punish her undutifulness. — We shall not 
give more of the story ofthis tale, but, leav- 
ing our readers to do that office for them- 
selves, select a few descriptive passages, 
which will illustrate the author’s taste, in- 
telligence, and knowledge of the world.— 
There are few persons who have not ex- 
perienced the truth of the following :—_ 

‘ Every body knows what an uncomfort- 
able half-hour that is, in England, which 
precedes dinner, the ladies ranged in a se- 
mi-circle, all looking so fresh and so nice 
and so cold, talking, sotto voce, either of the 
weather, or the last‘ very dreadful acci- 
dent” which bas been put forth in the news- 
papers—the men grouped in various parts 
of the room, eyeing each other as If to as- 
certain the calibre of each other’s intellect 
by the quality of a coat or the tying-on of a 
neckeloth, or rather asif wishing to prove how 
extremely insolent they could be to each 
other, should the exigency of the case re- 
quire it, a 

‘If this be tormenting in winter, when the 
fire-side breaks a little of the formality, and 
the moderated ‘light mellows the tints, soft- 
ens the expressions of countenances, and 
renders personal impertections or mauvaise 
honte |ess conspicuous, what is it when a 
great blazing July sun glares in at the win- 
dows, broiling one with heat, exposing every 
defect, and making one’s very shoes look 
brown, and when one is removed (without 
being relieved) from the drawing-room to 
the dinner-parlour, and placed at table with 
the same great staring sun directly opposite 











—— 


to one’s face, between a woman whom one 
does not know, and a man whom one dues 
not wish to know?” 

A strolling player forms no bad subject 
in the hands of the author. Ford and his 
daughter were greatly opposed to stage 
plays, although the daughter marries the 
man she at first persecutes, The player en- 
deavours to obtain the patronage of Edward 
Bramley, the sou of Lord Belmont, to whom 
he relates the opposition he has had to over- 
come :— 

‘ “ Indeed, sir,” said Edward, “ I was not 
aware that any serious opposition was likely 
to be offered to the performances: is it on 
the part of the rector, or “ 

‘Oh dear, no, sir, by no manner of 
means,” said the manager, “ we find nothing 
but ‘ liberal opinions’ from ‘ the lord of the 
manor’ downwards; it is only the ‘ Village 
Lawyer,’ sir, and his ‘ Child of Nature,’ who 
have caused the very ‘ Devil to Pay’ amongst 
us. They have endeavoured to cut us out 
of our best hits, and shut up our shop; nay, 
sir, they threaten us with the stocks in this 
world, and something worse in the next, if 
we persist in our § abominations.’ ” 

*“ What, is Mr Ford so extremely violent 
in his dislike of your proceedings ?” 

* You’ve hit him, sir, you’ve hit him—as 
Shakspeare says, ‘Iwould you knew Ford, 
sir, that you might avoid him if you saw him.’ 
It is he, sir, or rathe: his virgin daughter, who 
loathes and detests our profession. ‘Vagabond’ 
is the term she applies to ws, for the same rea- 
son that the world calls her father ‘ gentle- 
man,’ id est, because the law allows, and 
custom sanctions; it—it is she, and a pious 
painter and glazier, now a preacher, who 
level all their artillery against us.” 

‘ T had no conception of the strength of 
her zeal,” said Edward, little knowing what 
he said, and caring still less, 

‘« Her zeal is stupendous, sir, like the 
quaker body who went forty miles to per- 
suade a boxer not to fight. What has this 
young lady done? Finding that force can- 
not stop us, she has actually sent for me to 
co to her house this evening after tea, to 
dissuade me from acting, upon the mere 
score of its irreligion and immorality. She 
is to be aided by her reverend glazier, who 
(you'll forgive the quibble, sir,) is, indeed, a 
very pains-taking man.” ’ 

‘“ Miss Ford undertake to lecture you, 
sir?” 

‘*« By my faith, "tis true, my lord; it is 
quite extraordinary what your female parti- 
san, political or religious, will undertake 
when once she starts. I, sir,—I, who have 
seen the world, for ‘ all the world’s a stage,’ 
as the incomparable Billy says,—I, sir, have 
‘hovered about the enemy, and marked the 
road they took,’— Douglas—There, sir—for- 
give the conceit, I am at home. This mi- 
racle of morality has been beating up for re- 
cruits to a remonstrance, and is in actual 
fever, lest the fat gentleman in the flaxen, 
who lives at the lord’s house in the park 
yonder, should arrive, as he is expected 
hourly to do, whose powerful influence in 
our support she fears will undermine all her 
efforts at my conversion,” 





—— 
| «© Teseems a curious speculation, sip to 
attempt your conversion.” ' 

* “* Convart, sir,” said the player, pary 
you mean, as Scrub says; but there jg 
thing in it of difficulty. I am as ae 
| moulded as putty, take an impression lik 

wax, and having led a Protean life from - 
youth upwards, put off my manners with m 
habits. My adventures are not UNINterest 
ing, sir. I was originally bred to the bar” 

«« The bar, sir?” 

‘Yes, sir, of my father’s most respect. 
able tap in the Whitechapel Road ; but | 
had a soul above * pewter-pots,’ and hay. 
ing lent an ear ‘ to the king of clubs,’ as] 
always called Mr. Biddle (from the 0. 
vereign sway he held over our convivial 
assembhes), I entered the press-gang.” 

—— confess, sir, I do not understand 

‘««The literary line, sir: I became a 
doer of small paragraphs for morning 
newspapers, and, having received a libe. 
ral education, id est, at the charity-school 
of my native parish, undertook to collect 
intelligence, and make accidents, in both 
}of which pursuits [ succeeded wonder. 
fully. All the extraordinary escapes of 
persons out of two-pair-of-stairs-windows 
| at fires—all the miraculous preservations 
Of young ladies from drowning upon wa- 
| ter-parties—boiling of bees to make them 
frisky, and catching pike with repeating 
| watches in their stomachs going as if no- 
| 
} 





thing had happened to them—pigs eating 
up little children in Ireland, and_ sea-ser- 
pents in America one hundred and _forty- 
five feet six inches long !—These, sir, these 
were the fruits of this prolific brain; but 
}it would not do—lI was poorly paid and 
over-worked, [ had but one penny per 
line for casualties, and one and nine-pence 
a piece for critiques. I was at that time, 
sir, obliged to burn a whole village or in- 
undate a province for eleven-pence three 
farthings, till at last, sir, [ was introduced 
to an actor, at once acredit to the pro- 
fession and an ornament to human nature. 

‘“T was seized with a Rosciomania, 
and my poor father, who had long lived 
upon his ale, being at length stretched 
upon his bier, (you will pardon the appa- 
rent inappropriateness of the jest,) ] turn- 
ed to the Thespian art with all the ardour 
of youth, and went to it like a ‘I’rench 
falconer.’ ” 

‘ «* Indeed, sir,” said Edward, looking 
at his watch ;—anxiously waiting the ap- 
pearance of the carriage. 

‘** And then,” said the player— 
*«¢ He drew a dial from his poke,} 

And looking on it with lack lustre eye 
Says very wisely—it is ten o’clock.”’ 

‘I play tragedy, I flatter myself, not 
‘much worse than Kemble; in comedy ! 
/am (without being one of the ‘ servum pe 
cus’) said to be on a par with Munden; 

in light airy parts, Jones is jealous of mes 
‘and when I played Looney Mactwolter, 
Johnstone left the stage. I’m not vain, 
sir, but still with all my talents I did'nt 
hit: envy, sir, that Gorgon which alike 
i keeps down authors and actors, drove me 
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oo 
the stage. Kemble was an actor as 
melt as a tmanager—you understand ? 
we . > é rsd Tal ” 
+ writes himself,’ as the joke goes. 
‘ut Perfectly, sir,” said Edward, who 
ived his conversation as the wall of a 
progite fe takes a ball, and with much the 
ams effect, forthe more sharply the words 
oe given in, the quicker they were play- 
V . 
im again. 

d at him aga oe 
arr Driven from the stage by prejudice 
arty, (the ‘Tories hated me, sir, for 
{ had done anonymously,) [ started 
nt of my own; thought it 


an] p 
what 
an entertainine 


copy. 
a hit, and no " nitate duc 
i 5 fireworks, and wheelbarrows—stand 
“9 


on my head—dance a hornpipe on a pew- 
ter plate—leap over fifteen chairs and a 
dinner-table, and sing all the comic songs 
that ever were written: It would not do, 
cr, First night of performance at Guild- 
ford, in Surrey,—long room, White Hart, 
—Serjeant Onslow in the church-yard ; 
gothic-house with pretty maids opposite 
the inn—roasted loin of pork for dinner— 
opened—seventeen people full grown, 
aad two little girls under age. Did’nt 
pay for candles. Tried at Peterstield— 
wore ahat likethe mayor ; ‘semper eadem, 
worse and worse;—cut the connection, 
and once more embarked as you see.” 

«ce Ah!” said Edward, ‘* If beg your 
pardon, sir, but here’s my carriage, and 
Lcan neither see nor hear any more at 
present,” 

‘ Merton,’ theonly tale which remains to 
be noticed, is one of real misfortune, in 
all its various shapes, without mitigation, 
so far at least as relates to the hero. We 
have a husband quitting his wife, and that 
wife dishonouring her husband in the ho- 
ney-noon, and a hundred other crimes 
and misfortunes, which we have not room 
torecord. It is, however, a tale in which 
the interest is well sustained throughout ; 
and there are several sketches of charac- 
ter which are to the life, and not a few 
smart hits at prevailing follies; but we 
have only room for one: it is a satiri- 
cal rebuke against our young noblemen 
and gentry aping the manners and the 
costuine of stage-coachimen :— 

‘There is nothing more absurd, nothing 
nore repulsive, than false pride; and the 
leading characteristic of atruly noble mind 
iskindness towards, and consideration for 
our inferiors. But surely there is a differ- 
ence between this sort of consideration, 
and that kind of intimacy now indulged 
in, between men of rank and fashion and 
the drivers of stage-coaches. It is true, 
‘uch are the extravagances of youth, and 
the vicissitudes of human life, that in no 
few cases the drivers of our public carri- 
“ges are honourably born, and have filled 
honourable stations. ‘Io these (who by 
the way are less noticed than their ple- 

‘an brethren) my observation does not 
apply; I merely allude to the “ hail-fel- 
low-well-met” ‘intercourse which takes 
place between the younger branches of 
+ bap and gentry, and the regular 

chmen upon our roads. In his 


Vayv : " 
¥, the Sstage-coachinan is as honest and 








as worthy as his betters, butonly ta his way, 
and not in the character of an associate, or 
in the qualities of a companion. 

‘In America, indeed, where colonels 
drive stages, and judges keep ale-houses, 
these distinctions might seem offensive and 
absurd: but for Englishmen, who esteem 
the blessings of our constitution, and va- 
lue our national establishments, it may be 
worth while to consider whether the gra- 
tification arising from the casual indulgence 
of a depraved taste for vulgarity, is ade- 
quate in its advantages to the mischief 


[ could imitate ducks, | likely toarise from a system of setting at 


defiance the usages of English society, 
and knocking down those barriers which 
the wisdom and judgment of our forefa- 
thers have placed between the servant and 
the master, the hireling and his lord, and 
—between the stage-coachman and his 
passengers.’ 

We shall not continue our extracts fur- 
ther; we have, as Peter Moore observes, 
‘said enough’ to convince our readers 
that Sayings and Doiags is a work of 
more than ordinary merit, combining ade 
mirable portraits of human character, with 
tales of real or fictitious life (for we care 
not which), and, barring a few political pe- 
culiarities, much to be approved of, and 
little to be censured. 
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The Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. With 
a Critical Dissertation on the Tales of the 
Author. By Joun Gatt, Esq. 18mo. 
pp. 672. London, 1824. 

Turs is a remarkably cheap and elegant re- 

print of the works of a favourite author, en- 

riched with an able critical dissertation by a 

gentleman who justly appreciates their me- 

rits. The volume contains not only the no- 
vels of The Man of Feeling, The Man of the 


World, and Julia de Roubigné, but the | 


beautiful tales of La Roche, Nancy Collins, 
Louisa Venoni, Albert Bane, Sophia M., 
and Father Nichoias, comprising the whole 
of the works of fiction by this admired au- 
thor—an author of whom we perfectly agree 
with Mr. Galt in admiring ‘ the elegance 
of his genius, and the beautiful purity of his 
ideas, combined with the attractions of a 
style at once simple and refined ;’ and we 
agree, also, with the critic as to the purity of 
thought and the engaging simplicity of ex- 
pression which distinguish the works of this 
admired author. With Mackenzie, the sen- 
timental novel seems to have reached per- 
fection, and authors, fearing to follow under 
such disadvantages, have struck out a new 
path: Mackenzie, however, ccntinues po- 
pular, although ‘ his tales belong to the taste 
ofan age that has gone by.’ Mr. Galt, in 
his dissertation, after noticing, in general 
terms, the productions of this author, gives a 
brief but well-written critique on each tale. 
We quote a few passages from his estimate 
of Mackenzie’s works :-— 

‘His characters are, it is true, drawn 
from the universal features of mankind, and 
his incidents are all within the circumscrib- 


fed probabilities of ordinary life; but the 


manuers and circumstances of the last age 














are so intimately interwoven with the de- 
tails, that the historical merit of his deline- 
ations 1s perhaps even greater than theer 
philosophical truth. Indeed, as historical 
sketches, his works possess a very high and 
rare value. They are, without question, the 
finest of theic kind in the Enghsh school of 
sentimental writing; and those very peculi- 
arities of fashion to which we have alluded 
must enhance their interest with the critics 
of posterity. Mr. Mackenzie is, in fact, the 
Sir Joshua Reynolds of bis walk in litera- 
ture. Whatever was graceful, or fair, or 
elegant in his subject, bas been delineated 
with singular felicity, and the costume of 
the time preserved with a degree of fidelity 
approaching almost to reverence even for its 
faults. But perhaps the strong lineaments 
of individual portraiture have been some- 
times lost in the attainment of ideal beauty, 
and the energy of ‘action concealed in a 
drapery of generalities. Stil the whole ef- 
fect is delightful, and this fault, if fault it be, 
is merely academical. It is characteristic 
of the period, rather than of the genius of 
the author, and Lelongs more to his view of 
the subject than to the powers which go- 
verned his pencil, 

‘It would afford a curious topic to the 
historian of manners, to investigate the 
sources of that remarkable suavity which, 
pervading the opinions and feelings and 
manners of the gentry of this country, dur- 
ing the first thirty years of the late reign, 
superseded the more spirited gallantry and 
gayer humour of a long preceding period, 
and ultimately disappeared in the eager 
controversies to which subsequent political 
events gave rise. But, from whatever causes 
it may have sprung, there can be no doubt 
that it influenced and modified the litera- 
ture of that period, as much as it affected 
the reciprocities of social life; and we may 
trace itin the classical dignity of the John- 
sonian school, as well as in the guarded sim- 
plicity of Mr. Mackenzie. Nothing was 
then hazarded ; authorities were consulted, 
not only for examples to ascertain how men 
felt and acted, but it was almost assumed as 
a maxiin, that books alune contained the 
true principles by which men ought to be 
represented in writing, as acting and feeling. 
The thornless criticism of Blair affords an 
elegant specimen of the well-bred temper of 
the literary spirit of that period, and no small 
degree of lustre is reflected on his contempo- 
rary, the author of The Man of Feeling, by 
the consideration, that, although educated to 
revere propriety of taste almost as highly as 
original talent, he should yet have had the 
boldness to select for his experiment the 
description and development of sentiments so 
nearly allied to natural passion, as to be 
deemed either the effects of its morbid ex- 
cess ur weakness—topics which, from the 
days of Pope and Chestertield, were equally 
banished from literature and manuers. Be- 
fore his time the French had undoubtedly 
viven splendid specimens of the sentimental 


tale, but the purity of Mr. Mackenzie’s con- 


| 


ceptions place his works inva different class 
from theirs, and we think in one so much 
higher as almost to rank with that of ethics. 
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‘Inthe French romances there is a nudity 
in the delineations of love at which the wo- 
dest habits of this country would have re- 
volted; and there is also an unchaste free- 
dom in many of their incidents, and a de- 
gree of sensuality often in the allusions, 
which could only aiford unmingled satistac- 
tion in the voluptuous boudoirs and scented 
saloons of Paris. Julia de Roubigné, com- 
pared with the Nouvelle Eboise, is a perfect 
example of the difference to which we are 
adverting With Mr. Mackenzie love as- 
sumes the form of benevolence, and breathes 
kinduess and sensibility, and all those softer 
eifusions of affection which belong to the in- 
tellectual associations of the passion; but 
to these Rousseau has added an exposure of 
those stronger aspirations of desire which 
constitute the basis of its animal instinct. 
Intelligent parents will regard the tales of 
Mr. Mackenzie as calculated to refine and 
elevate the youthful heart; but who would 
place the romance of Rousseau in a daugh- 
ter’s hand.’ 


A singular anecdote, connected with the 
history of The Man of Feeling, is related by 
Mr. Galt, in his critical dissertation :— 

‘When the work first appeared, the name 
of the author was unknown; but every body 
felt from the perusal, that he must be one of 
the most amiable of men: such, indeed, 
was the interest which it had excited in his 
favour, especially among the ladies, that a 
Mr. Eccles, influenced by some unaccount- 
able vanity, actually attempted to usurp the 
honour of having written it; and, with this 
view, took the trouble to transcribe the 
whole work, and even to mark his manu- 
Script with erasures ayd interlineations, so as 
to give it the appearance of being the copy 
which had received the author’s last im- 
provemcuts, This singular performance 
was, on the death of Mr. Eccles, found 
among his papers; and for some time it 
produced the effect he intended,’ 


This Mr. Eccles—the Rev. Charles Ec- 
cles, for he was a beneficed clergyman,—was 
rector of Birts Morton, Worcestershire, and 
was drowned in humanely attempting to 
rescue a young man who had gone beyond 
his depth, while bathing in the river Avon. 

Mr. Galt gives the preference to Julia de 


. , ” °° ~ . | . : . ’ 
Noubigne as the most beautiful and aifecting | neering over, all Europe, and to whom the 


of Mr. Mackenzie’s works; that it is the 
most affecting is unquestionable, and it may 


peer with any of his tales in beauty ; it is, | neas. 
Po- | 
pular as the works of Mackenzie deservedly | however, quite overturned all the theories 
about the balance of power, 


lLowever, too sada tale for our taste. 


are, the neatuess and moderate price of 
this edition, enriched with the dissertation 
of Mr. Galt, is likely to give them a new 
inpulse. We ought to add that this edition 
is uniform with Goldsmith’s works and the 
Letters of Junius, by Atticus Secundus, both 
of which have been noticed in The Literary 
Chronicle, that it is well printed, and is 
embellished with two elegant copper-plate 


engrayings from original designs. 
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stretching her arms from the pillars of Her- 
/cules to the walls of Moscow? 








An Account of the Organization, Adminis- 
tration, and present State of the Military 
Colonies tn Russia, By Roperr LY Att, 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 55. London, 1824. 

The Character of the Russians, with a detail- 
ed History of Moscow, 4to. 
182. 

[IN noticing, some few weeks ago, Dr. 

Lyall’s buiky and interesting volu:ine on 

Russia, we adverted to the political power 

of that country, quoted the opinion of a 

gentleman who has much to say on the 

subject, and promised again to turn to it. 

Since then we have received a second 

work by Dr. Lyall, on the Military Co- 

lonies of Russia, with two polite letters 
froin that gentleman, which cannot pro- 
perly be noticed in our critical court of 
equity. Ever since Sir Robert Wilson 
published his extravaganza on Russia, 
there has been a set of dreaming politicians 
who have continually been sounding an 
alarm as tothe danger to be apprehended 
from the colossal power of this rude but 
extensive empire. 

lormerly, political coalitions, like mili- 
tary tactics, were formed on an undeviat- 
lng rule, sO precise as to be extremely ri- 
diculous. A general would never think 
of capturing a strong fortress uatil he had 
honoured it with a siege of a certain num- 
ber of days, weeks, and months, and ar- 
mies approached each other ina field of 
battle with as much precision as if the 
adverse columns were walking a minuet. 

The various states of Europe formed two 

parties, and in order to maintain what 

was called the balance of power, changed 
sides as often as ever they deemed it con- 
venient; the dimensions and population 
of the several states were accurately calcu- 
lated, and the equilibrium adjusted with 
mathematical correctness. Even so late 
as 1813, a political writer (well known to 

us) published a small volume, entitled a 

Plan for Establishing the Balance of Power 

in Europe, with a coloured map, in which 

the countries that should be arranged on | 

Opposite sides were distinguished in co- 

lours of red and yeilow; and so pleased 

was the Emperor of Russia, who is charg- 
ed with a design of dictatisg to, or domi- 


work was dedicated, that he rewarded the | 
author with a present of a hundred gui- 


‘Lhe events of the last thirty years have, 


Where was 
the balance ot europe when France over- 
run the whole continent of Europe, 


Where, 
again, was the balance of power when 
Great Britain, single handed, maintained 


Loadon, | 


— 
‘that she possesses great physical fo, 
but we deny that she is at all to be 
,ed. ‘The partition of Poland, thous) ¢ 
of the most iniquitous acts that sta. 
ever perpetrated or allowed, has rendered 
ithat country rather a barrier thay . 
stepping stone to further inroad jy by 
rope ; and, indeed, the [east attenpt ty 
encroach further on that side would te 
the jealousy of Austria, Saxony, a 
Prussia, as well as the lesser states of Co 
many, while the Poles might easily enoyg) 
be rendered subservient to resistance 


Ce : 
cr: ai. 





| Had Bonaparte, who treated them with 


inuch duplicity, erected Poland into ay jy. 
dependent kingdom, he might have calc, 
lated on twenty millions of allies, why 
would have checked any incursion of 
Russia. 

But we shall be told that the designs og 
Russia are not on the south, but on the 
east,—that she aims at European Turkey: 
this we readily believe, and yet, if si 
dared to attempt this in the face of all Ey. 
rope, she never had a better opportunity 
than olfered itself two or three years ago, 
when she might have had the Greeks 
auxiliaries. ‘They are now forinidable 
enough of themselves to give Russia some 
trouble, and, if we may judge by the sorry 
figure Russia cut in her formers wars with 
‘Turkey, she would not tind the conquet 
of that power so very easy a matter. 0 
no, says another politician, it is the Kast 
ludies that Russia aims at;—a giganiic 
project certainly, and, without resting 
inuch on the jealousy of Persia and the 
difficulty of marching an army of any force 
from the Wolga to the Ganges, we may 
observe that a torce of 400,000 men (and 
such we believe to be the extent of our 
armies in India, British and native) is noi 
so easily overthrown, as to give much 
iope of success. 

Russia, we have already said, is a fore 
midable power, when acting on the de- 
fensive; but she has neither the money, 
nor have her subjects the disposition, 0 
engage in distant projects, the issue ob 
which must be at least doubtful, and the 
means of carrying on which must impos 
verish tie nobles, who are a rather ticklisa 
body to oifend. 

Dr. Lyall, though deeply impressed 


| with ‘the imposing and overawing attituce 


which Russia has lately assumed, her ap 
parent wish to usurp universal dictatorsilps 
and the present momentous state of a 
fairs,’ does not feel so much alarmed 3 
many of our contemporaries ; on the col 
trary, he contends that she 1s peither mace 
cessible nor unattackable; indeed, Bona. 
parte proved this, and yet we think Kuss 
nearly invulnerable, except in her nave 
and commercial power. Much stress 
laid on the military colonies recell) 





a long, glorious, and successful contest | 
against nearly the whole of Europe?! 
But,—to come more immediately to the | 
subject before us, which, however, we) 
shail dismiss very brietly,— 

Itwould be idle to deny that Russia has | 


tapidly advanced as a political power, aud | 


formed in Russia, for the following 
jects _— a 

‘1. The increase of the native pope 
tion in certain districts by the transief 
fixture to them of part of the existiog ™ 
gular oops, aud even of peasantry ae 
requisite, aud of course by the proge?y* 


poth. 
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The extension of knowledge 
poth. 2. r 3. The saving of the 


‘vilization. the 
Oe part of the pay of the whole army 
reatest p< > 


the crown. 4. The organization of an 
in aaa army to be employed tn agricul- 
re in time of peace, and to form nearly 
the whole land force of the empire In tine 
i 
of war.’ 


The establishment of these colonies was 


almost a necessary consequence of the late 
when more troops were raised than 
Russia could possibly maintain without 
ecuniary aid, either im peace or war, 
‘The system of colonization will be under- 
by the course adopted, with a sin- 


war, 


stood, 
sle argument :-— 
gle The emperor issues a ukaz, in 
which are indicated the crown villages 
which are to become military colonies. 
In the villages so designated (which are 
inhabited by crown-peasants, and conse- 
quently are at the emperor's disposal), the 
name, age, property, and family of each 
householder are registered: those who 
are above fifty years old are chosen to 
form what is called the Master Colonists. 

«<< TJouses are built for them in lieu of 
those they inhabited, forming a street or 
streets of cottages similar to one another, 
each separated from the neighbouring cot- 
tage by a court-yard 5 and each master co- 
lonist receives filteen deciatins, about forty 
English acres, with} this condition an- 
nexed,—that he is to support a soldier, 
his family, if he has one, and his horse, if 
cavalry are colonized in the village; re- 
ceiving the benefit of the soldier’s assist- 
ance in the cultivation of the land and 
other duties of husbandry, when he is not 
eagaged in his military duties.”’—In seed- 
time and harvest-time, it is understood 
that the soldiers are to be little exercised, 
in order to leave them free for the labours 
of the field. As the most of the present 
agriculturist soldiers have formed part 
of the regular army, the master colonists 
need scarcely expect much assistance from 
their exertions. When a new progeny 
shall have taken their places, who have 
been trained from their youth to agricul- 
ture and to arms, perhaps the dissimilar 
union may become more assimilated.’ 

The agriculturist soldier, who shares 
the table and assists the labours of the 
master colonist, serves for twenty-five 
Years, or, if a Pole, twenty years, when he 
may retire. ‘Che children are born sol- 
diers, and trained up as such. The num- 
ber of forces thus colonized amount only 
to about eighty thousand men, and the 
measure is very unpopular; in some 
places it has even been enforced at the 
point of the bayonet :— 

. I'chuguef, a town which is said to con- 
fin about nine thousand inhabitants, and 
's situated at the distance of twenty-two 
miles from Kharkof, was founded in the 
reign of the Tsar Ivan Vassiliévitch, and 
Was afterwards considered as the bulwark of 
Celence, against the attacks of the Tartars 
a this quarter, Subsequently it became 
pee head-quarters of a regiment of Kozaks, 
Yhich bore its name. It was determined 














to establish military colonies in Tchuguef, 
and this intelligence reached its inhabit- 
ants, who, being chiefly descendants of the 
Koséks and Little Russians, had more inde- 
pendent ideas than the generality of the 
Russians. They made great preparations 
for defence, and even offered violent re- 
sistance to the troops sent to colonize 
them. Being at length overawed by the 
presence of forces, against which it would 
have been madness to contend, the town 
being surrounded by cannon, with the 
deepest reluctance they yielded to their 
destiny. 

‘<The strong arm of power soon re- 
pressed these angry demonstrations of 
teeling.’—The severe punishment inflicted 
on some who were deemed the ringlead- 
ers, terrified the peasants into submission ; 
but the spirit of revolt, though suppressed, 
is not extinguished.’ 

This measure, which we look upon as 
of the most questionable and dangerous 
policy, is, we are convinced, more intend- 
ed for defence than any thing else; and Dr. 
Lyall well observes that it was very in- 
convenient to march troops from one ex- 
tremity of Russia to the other :— 

‘ Besides, the parting of the draughted 
man is almost looked upon as an eternal 
separation, a moral death: and well it 
may, if he has to travel some thousand 
miles from his home, with the prospect of 
twenty-five years’ service before he re- 
turns; not to speak of the contingencies 
of war.’ 

The children who are born soldiers are 
trained—that is, the boys—up toa military 
life, but are educated,—-a circumstance cal- 
culated to overturn the system, could it be 
carried into effect; but there are other dan- 
gers very clearly stated by Dr. Lyall, who 
thinks it more danzerous to Russia herself 
than to foreign states, though he is of 
opinion that, under an ambitious sove- 
reign, ‘it might operate the subversion of 
all the established dynasties of E:niope.’ 
We have no fears of this—Russia is for- 
midable only at home; but Iet us hear 
Dr. Lyall on the subject :— 

‘ Among other sources of opposition to 
the scheme, its general unpopularity is 
likely, very soon, to give it a death-blow. 
It is held in utter abhorrence by the pea- 
santry:—it is detested by the regular 
army to such an extent, that the govern- 
ment is obliged to give the officers a high- 
er degree of rank and additional pay, in 


orderto induce them to attach themselves 


to colonized regiments; and it is highly 
disapproved of by all classes of the nobi- 
lity. Indeed, sv firm and so steady has 
been this general opposition, that I am 
surprised that even the despotic sway of 
the emperor, encouraged and aided by the 
persevering energy and the irrevocable 
determination of Count Araktcheef to 
carry on his plans, has not already given 
way. 

“The nobles regard the plan, and appa- 
rently with much justice, as highly dan- 
gerous to the empire. For, suppose a po- 


pular leader, especially in the south of | the rights of man.’ 





| 


| 
| 
| 


Russia, should ditfer with the government, 
or with his sovereign, after a few thousand 
men were first taught to obey him, and af- 
terwards obeyed him through attachment, 
what might not he effectuate? 

What indeed! The case is here very 
clearly stated, and Dr. Lyall’s account of 
these colonies, evidently derived from au- 
thentic sources, is valuable, and his re- 
marks judicious; and we fully agree with 
him, that the most probable result of the 
system will be the overthrow (or perhaps 
rather the partition) of the Russian empire, 

4 Sp 
A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq., M. P’ 

By Joseru Peccuio. 8vo. pp. 32. Lon- 

don. 1362). 

M. Peccuto is an Italian refugee, who re- 
cently published a work on the Spanish and 
Portuguese revolutions, of which we spoke 
favourably. ‘The small tract now before us 
relates to the Austrian sway in Italy—a do- 
mination which is, we doubt not, deservadly 
treated with the utmost severity by Couns 
Pecchio, as overturning not ouly the politi- 
cal Lut the literary and scientific institu- 
tions of the country. M. Pecchio even 
charges the court of Austria with levying 
contributions for her own government, and 
says that, out ofan annual revenue of eighty- 
eight millions of francs, twenty millions, at 
least, are sent every year to the treasury of 
Vienna. The liberty of the press is de- 
scribed as ‘ fettered by an inexorable cen- 
sorship, and the expression of opinion is pre- 
vented by an unceasingly vigilant police ;}— 
a police that is, in fact, like ‘a horrid 
demon gifted with ubiquity,’ and noting 
down the actions, the looks, the words of 
every one ;—in short, he describes the Aus- 
trian government as an epitome of every 
thing bad, and yet the slaves tamely submit 
toit, Anexile may perhaps speak warmly 
on the subject, but we fear he is not far 
from the truth, and his work will be read 
with interest, Speaking of the press, he 
SAYS i— 7 

‘ Nothing can be introduced, nothing can 
be published, not even the advertisement for 
a lost dog, without previous license, and 
sometimes not without a double and triple 
censorship, Not only sentiments, but even 
words, are subject to proscription. No 
author can employ in his writings the words 
constitution, country, liberty, independence, 
liberality, without incurring the anger of 
those inquisitors. In a work of the unfor- 
tunate Signor Pellico, who was three years 
incarcerated in the prison of Spielbergh, this 
phrase was cancelled, * the laudable desire 
of popularity.” ‘The Austrian government, 
atter having permitted sume individuals to 
establish, at theirown expense, Laucasterian 
schools in Mantova, Brescia, and Maan, 
suddenly, and without the least motive or 
even pretence whatever, caused them to he 
closed by a commissary of police, and the 
young students to be turned out, amidst the 
tears of thetr parents. The Anstrian yo- 
vernment insisted that the Laneasterian 
schools of Piedmont should share the same 
fate, alleging as a reason that they tawgat 
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Sincerity: A Tale. By the authorof Ra- 

chel, &c. 12mo. pp. 176. London, 1824. 
*O Sincerity, thou first of virtues’ said 
Shakspeare, or some other person; and 
although we cannot say ‘ O Sincerity, 
thou first of novels,’ yet we can confident- 
ly recommend it as a very pleasing moral 
tale, calculated to improve and inform the 
mind of the young, as well as to gratify 
‘ children of a larger growth.’ ; 

———+ ape - 


A Dictionary of Latin Phrases, comprehend- 
ing a methodical Digest of the various 
Phrases from the best Authors, which have 
been collected from all the Phrascological 
Works hitherto published, for the more 
speedy Progress of Students in Latin Con- 
position. By Wittiam Roperrson, A. M. 
of Cambridge. Anew Edition, with 
considerable Additions, A!terations, and 
Corrections. 8vo. pp. 1023. London, 
1824. 

We have transcribed the whole of this co- 
pious title-page, because it is a complete 
description of the work. Robertson’s 
Latin Phrase Book was originally a very 
popular elementary work, notwithstanding 
its confused arrangement and antiquated 
English phraseology; but it was the only 
work of the sort that swallowed up all pre- 
vious publications on the subject. If the 
work in its ‘ first estate’ was a favourite 
elementary treatise at our schools, it can 
have nothing to fear in its renovated form, 
where its barbarisms in Latin and English 
have been expunged, and some thousand 
phrases, drawn from the purest sources, 
have been added. But, as we cannot afford 
room for much observation on a school- 
book, though adapted to all classes, we 
shall merely observe that Robinson’s Dic- 
tionary of Latin Phrases is an excellent 
key to Latin composition. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SUBLIME ART AND MYSTERY OF 
CARVING. 


To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—You will, doubtlessly, remember 


was always a welcome guest, and where, 


that I had become somewhat of a profi- 
cient at carving; but how mistaken we 
often are as to our qualifications, for the 
other day, while waiting at Plod’s for 
the expected dinner, which by some 
means was put baek an hour, by way 
of amusing myself, | took up a cer- 
tain greasy-looking well-thumbed book, 
which turned out to be Mrs. Plod’s copy 
of good Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery,—rather 
an ancient one, but nevertheless, in her 
estimation, the most valuable book in 
the house; except, indeed, Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine, which, | believe, 
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shares in that estimation. The book open- 
ed—as many books are known to do at 
a favourite passage,—at * Necessary Di- 
rections, whereby the reader may easily 
attain the useful art of Carving.’ I 
thought I could not do better than snate! 
a lesson in this elegant art, and there- 
fore began to read; but I was much sur- 
prised, as you shall hear, 

I had ignorantly imagined that the 
words ‘cut up’ would apply to all sorts 
of carving; but Mrs. Glasse knew a 
trick worth two of that, and the only 
thing, in these ‘ necessary directions,’ 
which she orders to be cut up is a tur- 
key. ‘To be sure, she adds, in a note, 
that a bustard, or capon, is cut up in 
the same manner. 1 will spare you and 
your readers sll the minute particulars, 
—suchas, ‘ raise the leg, open the joint, 
but be sure not to take oif the leg,’— 
and proceed to the next bird named, a 
goose. Now, sir, if any body had asked 
me if I could rear a goose, | should at 
once have said no; for, being a cock- 
ney, | could have had no practice in the 
art of hatching and rearing poultry, and 
should be more likely to do it by steam, 
like the man in Lamb’s Conduit Street, 
than any other way. I dare say some 
of your readers will be surprised, as | 
was, when they are told that, according 
to Mrs. Glasse, when you carve a goose, 
you are said to rear it! 

Then I came to mallard, or duck, 
and truly they were to be neither cut up 
nor reared, but unbraced. One might 
comprehend, as braces are fashionable, 
what was meant by unbracing a dandy; 
but ‘to unbrace a duck’ read very queer- 
ly to me, I assure you. 

Then, sir, a rabbit or hare was to be 
served as a lady serves her stays or boots 
at night, for the direction ran thus,— 
‘To unlace a rabbit.’ The next to this 


’ 'was—* To wing a partridge or quail;’ 
my friend Plod, whom I have once or | 
twice mentioned, in my former corres- | 
pondence, as a person at whose table I | 


but the following one was the drollest of 
all: we have heard of allaying hunger 
and thirst, and many other unpleasant 


| matters; but this direction is—* To allay 
] may now say, I had flattered myself 
| 


a pheasant or teal!” The next in suc- 
cession sounds properly enough, being 
—* To dismember a heron—not meaning, 
of course, Heron, the member. ‘Then 
comes ¢ To thigh a woodcock ;’ and this 
is followed by a crane, which, of all the 
strange terms for carving ever invented, 
is ordered to be displayed. Doubtlessly 
your fine carvers would like to reserve 
themselves for this displaying, but the 
mischief of it is that cranes, except 
about our wharfs, are too scarce to af- 
ford a chance for such a thing. 

These admirable directions conclude, 


— 
| with the following, which | wil] give 
| tire, that Mrs. Glasse may speali ne 
‘self, and that citizens, when next i 
go swan-hopping, if they should ‘ 
to taste one of the river beauties, imo. 
_know how to proceed. I have only: 
| add that 1 do not at all know what th 
word chaldron means, except it be thir. 
ty-six bushels of Wall's End coals-__ 
‘To lifta swan. 

* Slit it fairly down the middle of th, 
breast, clean through the back, from th, 
neck to the rump; divide it in two parts 
neither breaking nor tearing the flesh. 
then lay the halves in a charger (not, 
horse, gentle reader), the slit sides dow, 
wards; throw salt upon it, and set it again 
on the table. The sauce must bechaldron 
served up in saucers.” lam, &c, 

CROCKEny, Jux, 

———» ++ 
CHINESE DIVORCES. 

Ir is pretty certain, from observation, 
that where divorces are easily obtained, 
the state of moral virtue is very low, 
and the duties and obligations of rela. 
tive life but little understood. Ther 
may, however, be an extreme in thisas 
well as in other things: it may be made 
too difficult; and the consequences to 
virtue and to society, in that case, are 
very injurious. The law of God is 
doubtless, in this, as in all other things, 
the best and least expensive guide. Still 
some of our readers may not be dis 
pleased to know the Chinese law on 
this subject. The following causes of 
divorce are enumerated in the Chinese 
criminal code.—They are all unfortu- 
nately supposed to arise from the wo- 
man.—A wife may be divorced. 1, For 
barrenness. 2. For adultery, 3. For 
refusing to serve her father-in-law and 
mother-in-law. 4, For much speaking 
—we suppose evil-speaking is meant, 
Do. For theft. 6. For jealousy. 7. For 


Choos 


& 
leprosy, &c. 


There are, however, three exceptions 

jin favour of the wife, admitting even 

| that several of the above can be clearly 
proved, 

These are—1. If she have mourned 
three years for her father-in-law or mo- 
ther-in-law. 2. If, when the parties 
were married, the husband was poor, 
‘but has since become rich. 3. If, a 
the time of their marriage, the woman's 
| parents or relatives were alive, but have 
'since died, so that she has no home left 

her.—lIf any one of these three things 
}ean be proved, she cannot be legally 
|putaway. In case of a wife’s deserting 








ye ‘io he 
_ her husband, the law enjoins that she be 


by way of giving carvers a final /2ft, ) beaten one hundred blows, with a rol, 


disease.—e. &. some inveterate kind of 
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4 aves it at the husband’s option el- | 
her away to another man, 

or to sell her. Ifa wife siope from her 

husband, and marry another man, sne | 
‘sto be put to death by strangling.— 
From these notes, the reader will per- 
ceive that the Chinese law is sufficiently 
eovere in regard to the offending female. 
_The law gives the wife no power to 
divorce her husband—a separation, 
however, She may claim. The subject 
of divorce has occupied the attention of 
many eminent divines, lawyers, and 
statesmen, in different parts of the world. 
Just views of the quesuon, it cannot be 
denied, are of great importance to the 
morals and well-being of society. The 
ease with which divorces can be obtain- 
ed in some of the Continental nations 
of Europe, and the difficulty with which 
they are obtained in Great Britain, are 
both considered extremes. 


and leave 
ther to give 


RELIGIOUS FANATIC. 

(Tue following singular account of a religious 
lunatic, or impostor, (we suspect the latter,) 
is copied from an United States’ journal, in- 
titled the Backwoodman. | 

Bowling Green, Kentucky, Aug. 16, 1823. 

Tue founder of this new city (New Jeru- 
salem) calls himself Jesus Christ, but is the 
sane person who turmerly went by the 
name of M‘Donald, a tailor by profession, 
Heis about fifty years of age, of sinall stature, 
aud his head 1s somewhat bald. Ife bas 
been preaching occasionally in this place, 
for about twelve months, the doctrine of 
living for ever in this world in our present 
shape! Ile says he is the Christ, because 
he was the first that embraced the doctrine 
of living for ever on this earth: he quotes 
many parts of the Bible to show, if we have 
faith, we * shall never die,” and says ¢ God 
surely will not lie;’ adding that many of 
the disciples of the former Christ never 
died, or that the Bible furnishes no evidence 
ol the fact. He takes the Bible as his guide, 
and is conversant with every chapter and 
verse therein. He possesses good natural 
talents, but his education is quite limited. 
lle was formerly a Roman Catholic, and 
some say a priest; but the latter we are 
iuclined to discredit. 

The centre of this new Jerusalem is situ- 
‘ated about half a mile from our little village, 
ani the only building as yet is a little hut, 
built in the shape of atent, with little poles 
about two or three inches in circumference, 
and covered with dirt. Curiosity prompted us, 
a lew days since, to visit this humble habita- 
tion. We found the old gentleman engaged in 
cooking his breakfast. He appeared pleased 
it the visit, and conducted us to a seat, 
Ile seems to live afrugal life:—a large gourd 
he arta his beverage, three or 
his head — Salford him a place to repose 
nae m - or two more make him oa 
ful i —_. He appears quite cheer- 
of thin wa, CRITE. He showed a plan 

$s Wonderful city;—it is to be fourteen 
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miles square, and it is contemplated to erect 
one or two good brick houses this fall, 
Absurd as this doctrine will appear at first to 
the reader, bis astonishment, will be increas- 
ed when we inform him that twelve have 
actually declared in its favour, and some of 
them commenced preaching! The best of 
all, however, is, that some of the converts 
are worth about 4 or 5,000 dollars !!!—Let 
us assure our distant readers that this ‘ live- 
for-ever’ is not a deranged man.  Uis 
schemes, intentions, &c. we cheerfully leave 
to others to judge of, without offering a 
commeut ourselves. All we feel disposed 
to say, is, he is an inoffensive old man; 
and if he and his disciples can live for ever, 
let them do it, 








Original Portry. 
THE PORTRAIT. 
By Sirk JAMES LAURENCE. 
WHEN I described the shape and fice 
And air of her who caused my flame, 
Her wit, her talents, and her grace, 
I carefully conceal’d her name ; 
But envy mock’d my fond alarms, 
And named the portrait that I drew : 
Ah! J forgot,so many charms 
Were ne’er united but in—you. 
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FORBEARANCE, 
BY THE SAME. 
DUNCES and wits, be this your rules— 
Abstiuin from sharp replies ; 
Silence is wisdom in the fool, 
And mercy in the wise. 
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TO ——, 
On the Death of a Relative at the early age of 
Twenty-one. 
Tue king to-day who Britain’s glory has, 
The humble shepherd on his knot of grass, 
The man of science, and the son of wealth, 
The blush of beauty, and the glow of health, 
The statesman with his eloquence ne’er spent, 
The child of wit and gay accompl!ishment,—— 
All may, to-day, rear high hope’s giddy crest, 
Aji think themselves the blest of all the bless’d ; 
Yet by to-morrow all may find their tomb, 
And therefore Roberts shared tle general doom. 
Tell Mary-Ann to think, think well of this, 
Nor deem the voice of friendship used amiss. 


Humanity hath ills, and death is such— 

.o0's it to fret life’s little span too much? 
We’re taught to think, and justly so, that there 
Is bliss, when life hath passed, beyond com- 


pare, 7 
That while rude Death may fright us and an- 
noy, 


There yet are joys which never, never cloy. 

The power which gave this fragile breath to 
earth 

Oft nips the infant struggling into birth ; 

And wisely so,—for care and vice abound 

Where sweetest tlow’rets strew th’ empurpled 
ground, 

And sicken all the beauteous landscape round: 

And where so many cares and vices fall, 

Thinkest thou that Roberts would escape them 
all? 
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Ah! while he laughed and revelled o'er her cup, 
Hie might have drank tue bitter dregs all up! 
Ten thousand years have many a bitter day, 
Ten thousand youths have gone, like him, away: 
Tell Mary-Ann to think, think well of this, 
Nor deem the voice of friendship far amiss. 


Could Cooper's art or Galen's stop the tide 
Of mortal ill, then Roberts had not died.— 
The fiat sealed, who dares the act gainsay ? 
dle wills above, and mortals must obey. 
Then why repine?) Why nurse the tide of sor- 
row? 

There is a burst of joy beyond the morrow ! 
Then why repine ’? Keep reason in thy sight,— 
‘One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 
Beppo. 


STANZAS.* 
By the Author of Tears for Pity. 


I Gaze upon thy sinless face, 
But feel not as of old I felt, 
When wont on that fair heaven to trace 
The characters of thoughts that dwelt 
(Serene, in native loveliness) 
In thy bright eye’s effulgence, shrin’d ;— 
Rob’d in thy warm cheeks’ rosy dress, 
Hous’d in thut holiest temple—minpbD! 

The soul’s immortal poetry ! 

Which droops and fades, but will not die. 


I gaze upon thine ample brow, 
Where once imagination toil’d ; 
And sigh, to see its albine snow 
With pain and suff’ring’s footprints soil’d ; 
While on thy face disease hath breath’d 
Its pestilence, and echang'd to stone 
The blooms that there were once enwreath’d 
By Health, who named them all her own. 
In very sooth, my heart is sad 
To see thee thus by sickness clad. 


Thy cheek is sunk ;—tby lips are pale— 

They tremble with the fever’s heat ; 

Thine eyes alone are bright and hale, 

As they couid no mutation meet. 

This wasted form—that languid cheek, 

Tbough still lit up with laughter’s light, 

Proclaim that woe hath dar’d to wieak 

Its ire on thee ; that sorrow’s blight 
Hath met thee, in thine early spring, 
Life from its lovely home to wring! 


Oh! how I mourn the days gone by, 
When wove my tongue rebukes for thee— 
And when, to rear th’ unconscious sigh, 
My lips indulg’d in raillery! 
I thought not then a time would come, 
When memory might create a thorn, 
And drive it, rankling, fest’ring, home! 
Till grief be in my heart’s heart born 
At thought that, with a laurel’d name, 
My nature so ill courted fame. 


In all our hours of mirth and glee, 
Thou wast the merriest—thine the laugh, 
Loudest, of passionate revelry ! 
—Though many a stern one deign’d to quaff 
Th’ ambrosial nector of thine eyes, 
On none but me that juice was pour’d ;— 
Yet I, ungrateful, took the prize, 
And in least-shelter’d harbour moor’d! 

Nor seem’d to care for thee or it, 

But scorn’d the woman for the wit. 


The hour of sadness brings thee gloom !— 
The hour of gladness flies for aye !— 

Thy grave is open—uvear thy doom— 

And | ‘—I have no power to stay. 
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* Composed Jan. 1, 1514, over a bottle, by 








Though fortune had for him her gifts in store, 
The book of fate perhaps another bore - 


the side of a beautiful consumptive. 
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i knew vot, till this moment came, 
My heurt contain’d such love for thee ; 
I knew not that so strong a flame 
Liv'd in miy soul's idolatry. 

vy! oh, forgive ! 
Tit I may love you, while you live. 


Forgive me, beauty! 


While death its fearful power displays— 
Woaile the cold marble bares its breast, 
To tell poor travellers of the maze 
Thy feet have trod—the glo:ious rest 
Thive active mind will have attain’d,— 
Peimit my blessing, darling maid! 
Be, like love's off ring, gently rain’d 
On thee and on thy dust; till, laid 
In the same grave, our bones may blend, 
And to one Leav’n our spilits wend. 








safine Cirts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


IN resuming our remarks on this exhi- | 


bition, we may observe, by way of pre- 


face, that at succeeding visits we have | 
been much struck by the mferiority of | that. forcibly arrest the glance of the 


many pieces that had at first escaped 
ournotice : and, what is singularenough, 
several pictures of the most tasteless and 
slovenly execution are placed just on a 
Jevel with the eye. No. 69, ‘The No- 
vel, is a coarse daub of this description. 
No. 95, Penelope’s Grief over the Bow 
of Ulysses, is another wretched piece: 
amore ill-favoured vulgar creature than 


s . “ 
this representation of the chaste spouse | 


of Ulysses cannot easily be conceived. 
And what, we ask, in the nameof taste, 
could have procured admission for such 
a huge piece of insipidity as No, 283*, 
(not in the catalogue) representing a 
Woman with a Child in her Arms, in 
a Storm of Snow? Conceive the ridi- 
culous appearance of a whole length 
ficure, of the size of life, sprinkled over 
with patches of white, to imitate flakes 
of snow! No. 128, An Interior, an ar- 
chitectural subject, representing a sa- 
loon, with Ionic columns anda dome 
ceiling, is an ill-drawn and badly paint- 
ed piece ; whether it 1s a design ora 
view we know not, but, from the un- 
couth, antiquated taste it displays, we 
should rather imagine it to be the latter: 


the execution betrays a very inexpe- | for much of its interest. His pictures 
| have a breadth and vigour, and a depth 
vand brillianey of colour in them, quite 


rienced hand. It is to be observed, 
however, that this piece is hung where 
hardly any one will take the trouble to 
look. at it. We really regret to perceive 
that such miserable and impotent at- 
tempts as those which we have just 
pointed out, should have ever been per- 


mitted to disgrace the walls of this gal- | among persons of a simtlar class. 
There are several other very me- | 


lery. 
diocre performances, but none altoge- 
ther so bad as these. Having thus per- 


ed of us, we shall now proceed to the 


| more agreeable one of pointing out such 
| pictures as deserve commendation. There 

are many domestic and humorous sub- 
jects, but the majority of them possess 
_more merit in the idea and the concep- 
tion than the execution. To this class 
belong, No. 229, Spiling the Ale, by 
Woodin; No. 249, The Battle Inter- 
rupted ; and No, 287, The First Visit to 
Grand-mamma, by Ingalton; No. 283, 
Country Psalm-Singers, by Novice ; and 
No. 338, The Grandmother’s Plague. 
The colouring in some of these pictures 
'is meagre and washy, and there is an 
| obvious want of that richness and har- 
mony which delights the eye so much 
in the productions of the Dutch and 
| Flemish schools, In this respect, No. 
244, the Social Pinch, by Fraser, is 
/much superior; for there is a me!low- 
‘ness of tint and force of chiaro-scuro 


a 





| Spectator, ‘In the Psalm-Singers there 
is much nature and character, with no 
small portion of quaint humour. No. 
268, The I[tinerant Clockmaker, by the 
same artist, wants incident, and has not 
sufficient merit in other respects to atone 
for this deficiency. Indeed, subjects of 
the familar and comic class require 
considerable taste and discrimination, 
besides extraordinary beauties of execu- 
tion, in order to prevent them from de- 
generating into common-place and in- 
sipidity on the one hand, or mere 
caricature on the other. ‘Too many 
pieces of this description look as if 
painted expressly for the purpose of 
making coloured prints from them,—or, 
perhaps, as if copied from prints. They 
have too frequently a prosaic flatness of 
' colouring and execution as well as of 
subject, that place them infinitely below 
the productions of the Dutch masters; 
who, vulgar and even uninteresting as 
they frequently are, in the latter respect, 
are almost always poetical—if we may so 
express ourseives, in all that relates to 
execution and pictorial eifect. 

To Eastlake the gallery is indebted 








| 
| swers to all the ideal of the women of a 
formed an ungracious and invidious | country where Raphael found his Ma- 


task, yet one that impartiality demand- | donnas. 


original; they bear, moreover, a strong 
impress of truth, although there is 
a romantic and almost poetical cha- 
racter in his figures, far removed from 
what we meet with in this country, 

l His 
Contadina and her Children (No. 74), 
is a delichtful instance of this: it an- 


Her rich and tasteful costume 


princess, and we feel assured that th, 
peasant who could attire herself with 
so much taste could not be an ordinan, 
vulgar creature. It seems as if a sy 
rior elegance, as well as a more betke 
physical developement, were bestowed 
upon the inhabitants of the favoured 


be considered as forming an intermed; 
ate link between the purely historic 


of the Flemishschool. His bandittj and 
his females are not coarse rustics, buy 
they are marked by a certain natyp) 
and inherent nobility, which it is jp, 
possible either to overlook or mistake. 
There are not many attempts at his 
torical or poetical composition (exee 
pictures previously exhibited at the Royal 
Academy), and what there are, are pg 
particularly excellent. We must ¢. 
cept, however, Etty’s Maternal Affection, 
which has much grace, feeling, and 
ideal beauty. This artist has selected 
walk peculiar to himself, and, if he do 
not degenerate into mannerism, will 
distinguish himself in it most creditably, 
His drawing and contours display both 
accuracy and elegance, but his colouring 
savours rather too much of affectation: 
a littie more nature in this respect 
would not detract from the poetry of 
his subjects. — No. 23, Iris and her 
Train, by Howard, is also one of the 
best of this class: much tasteful fancy 
is displayed in this group, which is at 
ranged in a pleasing manner; the idea, 
too, appears to us to be particularly 
happy. We should, however, have 
been better pleased with it had there 
been a greater richness in some of the 
carnations. 
After all, it is in landscape that the 
vallery is this year most rich ; and, in 
addition to those pictures which we 
have before noticed, we may now mel- 
tion No. 32, Beckenham Church, by 
Stanley, which possesses very great merit 
as a local portrait. The trees are full ot 
character and exceedingly well executed, 
and there is a general air of truth and 
nature in this picture, that cannot fail 
to interest. 
Linton has some pleasing landscapes: 
his View of Lancaster Sands is an ad- 
mirable coast scene, painted with per- 
fect intelligence of and with much feeling 
for aerial effect. And No. 186, ‘The 
Vale of Evesham, with the Malvern 
Hills, by the same artist, 1s a rich au 
interesting subject. No. 314, The ba 


trance of the Great Cavern of the Peak, 
with the Castle of Peveril of the Peaks 
by Hofland, has, independently 


ts 





cives to this female the air of an Asiatic 


merit as a picture, great attraction, bot 


clime of Italy. Eastlake's works ma, | 


of the Italian and the purely imitatiy. | 
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THe WMrvazina 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Tis OrATORIOS. — Notwithstanding 
Madame Catalant lends her transcendent 





> “ r . Pad » ¢€ | =) 
taleats to the Concerts Sptritueds at the | 


Opera House, the Oratcrios have ‘omr 
menced prosperous'y, the alternate 
Wednesday and Friday mghts at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. ‘Thosesweet 
syrens, Misses Stephens and Paton, 
harmonize delightfuily; Braham is in 
himself a host, Sinclair holds the next 
rank, and Sapio possesses great vocal 
talent. ‘The instrumental department 
of the Oratorivs is on a large scale, and 
includes many performers of great merit 
and celebrity. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—For 
the last fortnight, every species of puffing 
noticed in Sheridan’s Critic has bee: 
resorted toon behalf of a new comedy, 
which has been produced at Covent Gar- 
den Theatice, First, we were told it was by 
a ceiecbrated poet—then it was whisper- 
ed that the tev. George Croly was the 
eclebrated poct alluded to, until every 
man that thus designated the reverend 
gentleman was laughed at—when the 
name of ‘Tom Moore was_ substituted 
for that of Mr. Croly. John Bull as- 
sured the public, that the new comedy 
was by Miss Benger, merely for the pur- 
pose that the assertion and contradic- 
tion might afford a double opportunity 
of keeping the comedy before the pub- 
hc; a bad pun in prose and a worse 
epigram were grafted on the title, in one 
of the morning papers, and when poets 
and historians had been exhausted, actors 


were fixed upon, and one of the jour-| 


nals assured us that the new comedy 


i we shall probably take an | 


nity of doing so before the gal- | The new comedy, or rather a mixture of 





and Morton, and some half dozen other | 
writers, saytothis? But ‘the play— 
the piay?sthe thing,’ and we must to it, 
although ‘Thursday night’s entertain- 
ments encroach sadly on our limits. 


farce, opera, melo-drama, and comedy, 
is entitled Prede shallhave a Fall. ‘The 
scene is laid in Palermo, and the story 
is thus told by the author, in incongru- 
ous Jargon :— 

‘Victoria (Miss Paton), daughter of a 


Sicilian merchant (farren), has been be- 





trothed to Lorenzo (C. Kemble), an of- 
ficer of hussars. During his absence on an 
expedition to Morocco, the merchant has 
been bequeathed a large estate, and has 
become Count Ventoso. ‘Lhe family de- 
cide on rejecting Lorenzo, as an interior 
match. tle returns, is indignant, and, 
acquainting his brether officers with the 
insult, determines on degrading the family 
by a marriage with a man of the lowest 
order, personating a man of rank. 

‘This man is looked for in the public 
goal; the family are captivated, and the 
match is to occur immediately. Lorenzo 
suddenly regrets his vengeance, inter- 
feres, and detects the impostor. ‘The 
pride of the family has a fall; finally, Lo- 
renzo is ascertained to be of high birth, 
and the impostor heir to opulence. 
daughters find their lovers, and the count 
and countess are secured in their title and 
fortune.’ 


This is but,a very dull outline of the | 


plot, which contains three times as many 
characters as are here mentioned. ‘There 
are three hussars, Connor, Abbott, and 
Yates ; the former, acommon-place Irish 


major; the latter, a Sicilian dandy. | 


These gentlemen, like Tom, Jerry, and 
Logic, appear in almost every scene, 
Jones, as Torrento the Impostor, was 
admirable. A scene in the gaol, in 
which, like Humphrey Clinker or Billy 
Waters, he harangued his companions, 
was very extravagant, although hisspeech 
was a good burlesque on modern declama- 
tion; but his mistaking the three hussars 
for constables, custom-house oflicers, or 


'sheriiis’ officers (sheriiis’ othcers in Si- 


| 


was by a comic actor, the first in his | 


line, who had written several good farces, | 
Such were the pufis, prelusive, oblique, | 
and direct, which preceded the comedy. | 
Nor was the system abandoned in pro- | 
‘The | 


ducing it on Thursday night. 
author availed himself of Connor’s po- 


} 
| 


cily!), was ridiculous. A personifica- 
tion of Curiosity, a parody of Shak- 
speare’s Queen Mab, appeared to us to 
contain some poetic merit, but was 
sadly out of place. He makes nume- 
rous puns, not one of which appeared 


to us original; the best, where ‘lorrento 


pularity as Dr. O’ Toole, to deliver a dull | 


prologue in that chdracter, 


and of | 


> yy . ‘ ® . . | 
Yates’s talents as a mimic, to give imita- 


tions of most of our popular performers, 
Nan impertinent epilogue; which asserts 


that there has been no comedy since the _ 


a of Sheridan’s, that is to say, within 
ie last fifty years. What will Reynolds 


refuses acast-oif uniform ofiered by Ab- 
bott, saying he would not take up the 
abandoned habits of the hussars, is bor- 
rowed from Henry Erskine, and told ad- 
mirably, This Torrento turns out to be the 
heir of a rich banker. Charles Kemble, 
an hussar and a lover of Victoria, who 


wears a dashing uniform, becomes, no 


one knows how, the son of the Viceroy 
of Sicily, who had been acting as a sort 
of Peter Pry in the piece, forcing him- 
self into hails andto banquets uninvited, 
Lorenzo, however, and Torrento (in 
love with Leonora, Miss Love) get each 
a bride, and then the piece finishes, 

The moral is net good: Count Ven- 
toso only acted as a prudent father in 
refusing his daughter to a hussar who 
did not know his own parentage; and if 
his pride had a fall in consenting to 
marry his daughter to an impostor who 
assumed the character of a prince, yet 
it was a fall to rise again. The best 
parts of the play were the songs, which 
were given with much effect by Miss 
Paton and Miss Love; and Pyne, in 
livery, was sometimes introduced, to 
join these two daughters of the haughty 
Countess Ventoso. 

After the remarks we have honestly 
made, our readers will perhaps learn 
with surprise that the play was received 
with great applause. 


Mr. BARTLEY has resumed his Lec- 
tures on Astronomy, at the English 
Opera louse, on the Wednesday and 





The | 


Friday evenings during Lent. The 
clear, forcible, and impressive manner 
‘in which Mr. Bartley describes the va- 
|rious phenomena of the heavens and 
‘the earth, the planetary system, : the 
‘orbit of the comet, &c. and the admira- 
ble apparatus by which the subject is 
illustrated, render the lecture one of the 
most rational and instructive places of 


amusement that can be visited. 


ticrature and Scienerc, 
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In the press, An Apology for Don Juan, 
-cantos [. and II. 

| Lord Byron is still at Missolunghi, 
| where the rights of citizenship were con- 
ferred on him in full senate. His new 
|} poem, The ‘Triumph of Hellas, has been 
| translated into Greek. 

| Since the commencement of this year, 
| Russia reckons fifty journals of belles let- 
‘tres, arts, and sciences, four political ga- 
| zettes, two almanacks, with papers on 
literature. 

Waverley has been Jately translated 
into the Elungarian language, and others 
of the Scotch novels are in the hands 
of translators. It is curious to see the au- 
thor becoming naturalized in a country 
so dissimilar to that his genius has illus- 
trated. 

A quantity of aerolites fell near the vil- 
lage of Arenazzo, in Bologna, the begin- 
ning of last month, of immense size. 
Some of them have been carried to Bologna 
which weigh twelve pounds each. ‘The 
shower of aerolites was preceded by an 
extraordinary peal of thunder, accompa- 
nied by ashght wind. 
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A new paper has been commenced in 
Greece, called The Greek Gazette, the first 
numbers of which, printed at Missolunghi, 
have been received at Corfu: they are 
read with extreme avidity. It is announ- 
ced that a French journal will be printed 
in the same town. Europe willat length 
obtain information of what is passing from 
other organs than those of the Turks. 

In the press, Shakspeare’s Plays, with 
notes, original and selected, by Henry 
Neele, Esq., embellished with engravings 
by the most eminent artists, from original 
pe by G. F. Joseph, A. R. A. to 

e published in monthly parts. 

In the press, The Political Hermit, or 
Sketches, Characters, Fragments, and 
Opinions ; being a sequel to the Hermit in 
London, Country, &c. 

Also, Genevive, a tale, by F. S. Corr: 
this will be printed uniformly with Sharp’s 
pieces. 

American Iron.—A sample of rolled 
iron was lately sent to England from New 
York, as an experiment in reference to 
its singular properties. It was manufac- 
tured from the Peru ore, at the Russian 
iron-works, on the river An-Sable. It is 
pronounced equal to the best Archangel 
Iron, and superior to any other in the 
world in the essential property of welding. 
Orders of considerable amount have, in 
consequence, been received from Eng- 

~Jand.— Daily Advertiser. 

Death of Mr. Bowditch, the African 
Traveller.—It is with feelings of the deep- 
est regret that we haveto announce the 
death of this enterprising traveller. He 
had been employed in surveying the river 
Gambia, and, after exposing himselfto the 
heat of the sun during the day, he became 
excessively chilled by the land breezes in 
the evening, whilst making astronomical 
observations, and caught the fever of the 
country. His youth and temperate habits 
were so much in his favour, that he revi- 
ved two or three times inasurprising man- 
ner, but his extreme impatience under the 
interruption of his pursuits constantly 
threw him back again, and he expired, 
after great sufferings, on the 10th of Janu- 
ary, a victim tothe cause of African dis- 
covery. [lis widow and three young chil- 
dren are left entirely unprovided for; she 
accompanied him to Africa, and entered 
with the utmost zeal and enthusiasm into 
all his views and pursuits, which she was 
eminently qualified to premoie by her 
fine talents as an artist, and her exiensive 
knowledge of several branches of natural 
history. Mr. Bowditch was well known 
to the public by his interesting account of 
the mission to Ashantee, and by several 
other publications: he had devoted him- 
self during the interval between his two 
journeys to Africa, to a most laborious 
course of preparatory studies in natural 
history, geology, and astronomy, and few 
travellers in modern times have left their 
country equally qualified with himseli to 
make observations ofsuch extent and ac- 
curacy, and consequently so important 
for the interests of science. —Camb. Chron. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


IN our present number we insert a poetical ef- 
fusion from an old and admired correspondent, 
well known to the early readers of The Literary 
Chronicle. We shall most readily avail our- 
seives of his offer of further favours. 

‘Meditations by Moonlight, No, IIL.’ 8.G. 
on ‘Scholastic Discipline,’ and Z. Z. in our 
next. 

W,J.C.and W. D. have been received. 


Ee 
JUVENILE HISTORY OF EN 4 
This day is published, in 3 vols. with a Set le 
tispiece to each, price 9s. half-bound, 1% 

THE LITTLE HISTOR TANs. 
a new Chronicle of the Affairs of England, jy a 
and State, between Lewis aud Paul. With Ex ai 
tory Remarks, and additional Information upon . res 
Subjects connected with the progress of Civilization 
also sume Account of Antiquities. ou; 

By JEFFERYS TAYLOR, 
Author of ‘ Asop in Rhyme,’ ke. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy 








PORSON'S EURIPIDES, WITH INDEX, 
lu 8vo, price 14s. bds. a new Edition of 


EURIPIDIS HECUBA, ORRs. 
TES, PHCGENESS.E, et MEDEA, Quatuor ex Burp: 
dis Tragediis, ad fidem manuscriptorum emendate 
notis iustructee. ’ 
Edidit RICARDUS PORSON, A. M. 
Edition correctior, cui tres Ludices accedunt. 
Privted for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Matia 
Lane, Loudon. 
Of whom may be had, separately, 
Porson’s Euripidis Hecuba, Svo. price 4s. sewed, 
Orestes, 3s. 
Pheenisse, 3s. 
Medea, 3s 
Also, lately published, 
Excerpta e Poetis Grecis, in Usum Studiose Juvep. 
tutis ;cum Notis Philologicis. Edidit M. Hodge, A. M. 
—Pars Prima. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 

















Works published since our last notice.—Joanna, 
Queen of Naples, 2 vols. 8vu. with portrait, &c. 25s. 
M‘Queen's West India Colonies, 8vo. 12s. The Little 
Historiaus, a New Chronicle of the Affairs of England, 
3 vols. 9s. half-bound. Boy's Tactica Sacra, 10s. 6d. 
Boaden on Portraits of Shakspeare, 15s. Triumph of 
Truth, Smo. second edition, 2s. Lectures on Parables, 
crown Svo. 8s. Moore's Elien Ramsay, 3 vols. 21s. 
Scudamore on Blood, 8vo. 6s. Rev. G. Walker's, Ser- 
mons, 12m9. 35 6d. Meade's Almost Christian, Is. 6d. 
Memoires sur le Duc d'Enghein, 6s. 6d. Ditto, in 
English, 6s. 6d. Aureus, ur the Life and Opinions of 
a Sovereign, 12mo. 7s.6d. Retsch's Series of Outlines, 
eugraved by Henry Moses, to Schiller'’s Fridolin, Part l. 
Ato. 4s, 











NEW COMEDY. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
Dedicated, by permission, tothe Right Hon. GEORGE 
CANNING, &c. &c. 

PRIDE SHALL HAVE A FALL. 


A Comedy, with Songs, in Five Acts. Now performing 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 





Londou: printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 90, | 


Cheapside, and 8, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, price £1. 1s. royal uctavo; and 
£1. Is. 6d. imperial ditto, 


THE CHARACTERS of THEO- 


PHRASTUS, translated from the Greek, and illustrated ! 


by FIFTY PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES: to 
which are subjoined the Greek Text, with Notes, and 
Hints on the Individual Varieties of Human Nature. 
By FRANCIS HOWELL. 
Published by Josiah Taylor, Architectural Library, 


London. 





Just published, fn one thick volume, 10s. 6d. boards, 
SKETCHES of the PHILOSOPHY 
of APPARITIONS, or, an Attempt to trace such [Ju- 
sions to their Physical Causes 

By SAMUEL HIBBERT, M.D.,P.RS.E, 
Secretary tu the Society of Scottish Autiquaries, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Medical and Wernerian Societies of 


Searels.  ciiciieah tnein "Man- |. 0 ; 
Ediuburgh, of the Philosophical Society of Man- | gined that some difliculty attends its performance: on 


chester, &c. 
Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. 
and W. B. Whittaker, London. 








Published this day, 

| “% ' 
THE BACHELOR’S WIFE; a 
Selection of Curious and Interesting Extracts,with Cur- 
sory Observations. 

By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
Tu one vol. post 8vo. 10s 6d. boards. 
‘What's ina name? the rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.* 

The WORKS of HENRY MACKENZIE, Esq.; a 
New Edition, witha Critical Dissertation ov the Tales of 
the Author, by Jolin Galt, Esq. In one handsome 


pocket yolume; with Vignette and Frontispiece, en- 
sraved in the first style of the art, from Paintings by 
Uwins. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and G. 
and W, B. Whittaker, London. 
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| Violin, are happily united. 
| light, the articulation distinct, and the player bas the 
| means of increasing or dimiuishing the tone at plea- 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
Puis Socrery being finally established, 





and the Extensive Gallery, situated in Suffolk Street, 


Pall Mall Bast, being nearly completed, Works of Art, 
in the various departments of Painting (in Oil aud 
Water Colours), Sculpture, Architecture, and Engray. 
ing, intended for the ensuing Exhibition, will be te 
ceived at the back entrance, in Dorset Place, on Mon 
day, the 29th, and Tuesday, the 30th of March inst 

A written account and reference, addressed to the Se- 
cretary, must accompany the Performances sent, with 
their Prices, if for sale, and the Artist's name and res+ 
dence. Works of Art which have been previvusly et; 
hibited are inadmissible. 

*,* Peisous desirous of seeing the Gallery may ob- 
tain tickets for that purpose, by applying to Mr 
Heaphy, St. John’s Wood Road; Mr. Hofland, %, 
Newman Street; Mr. Glover, 61, Montagu Square; or 
to Mr. Linton, the Secretary, 19, Blenheim Street, 
Great Marlborough Street. 





P THE NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, _ 
THE GRAND EUPHONON, 
having obtained His Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
the Public are respectfully informed that it 1s now 
ready for Sale, by the Mannfacturer, W. PINNOCK, 
No. 267, St. Clement's Church Yard, Strand. 

PINNOCK’S PATENT GRAND EUPHONON is 
submitted to the Musical World as an Instrument every 
way entitled totheir Notice and Patronage. It_pro- 
duces the most melodious sounds, and is remarkable 
for its sweetness, power, and continuity of tone; the 
most difficult passages can be performed on it with 
taste and delicacy, while the bold swell of the Organ, 
the full vibration of the Harp, the dulcet strains of the 
Flagevlet, and the sweet and expressive tones of the 
The touch is peculiatly 


sure. It possesses, in short, those peculiar qualities 
which are capable of giving grace aud expression " 
the various kinds of musical composition, and of pre 
ducing the exact effect intended by the composet; 
while, as an accompaniment to the voice, it is allow 
to be uurtyalled. ; 
With qualities so desirable, it may possibly be ™* 


the contrary, although the PATENT GRAND EU- 
PHONON is particularly calculated to exhibit the si- 
periority of a finished performer, it may be played 00 
vy the most inexperienced learner of the Piano-Forte, 
who will insensibly, as it were, be taught to dist 
guish, with the greatest precision, the various expree 
sious and passions which music is intended to convey: 


—, 


— a 


London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid ) “L 
to be addressed. Sold also 6y Simpkin and Marsh: l, 
Stutioners’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; Boeth, Dike ‘Street, Portland Place; 
Richardson, Cornhill ; Chapple, Pall Mall; Suther- 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Grifin and 
Glasgow; and by ali other Booksellers and a. 
venders. —Printed by Davidson and Son, Old Boswel! 
Court, Carey Strect. 
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